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THE WORK OF ROBERT A. LOCKWOOD 


By Robert Dennis Murray, A.I. A. 


Tuis BUSINESS of writing an article about a 
clever man’s work is very difficult. Personally, I 
never read the surrounding or accompanying print 
when the pictures are worth looking at, and Lock- 
wood’s pictures are invariably very good, so my prob- 
lem is evident. ‘The reasons why Lockwood’s various 
renderings are good are the usual reasons why most 
good renderings are good. In other words, he under- 
stands composition, he is an excellent draftsman, he has 
a faultless eye for color, he is a demon for work, and, 
most important of all, he has the time of his life 
working. 

There is a certain type of rendering that the aver- 
age good architectural office designer does. It gets 
by, sometimes it is pretty good, more often it is 
mediocre. Then, on the 
other hand, there are real 
renderings, professional 
renderings, renderings 
that the office man thinks 
he could do if he had 
more time, if he could 
just find the right thing 
to inspire him, or if he had 
more room on his draft- 
ing table to pile additional 
Jules Guerin plates and 
whatnot to copy from. 

Lockwood’s task is not 
an easy one either. It 
would be if all he had to 
do was to make dashing 
little sketches of quaint 
Mediterranean fishing 
villages or even of 
tumbled down California 
Missions; but somebody 
has to do the hard work, 
so along with some good 
work he heroically con- 
tinues to try to save the 
bad by subtly suggesting 
little changes to the more 
faltering brethren in the 
profession when possible, 
and his job too often is 
an attempt to make a 
masterpiece in water color 
out of some very poorly 
designed theatre or com- 
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mercial building. When he’s not employed making 
an opaque color drawing for some _ picturesque 
architect who may be doing his best to “out Spanish 
the Spanish” with a masterful baronial hall, he is 
winning competitions for some ambitious young 
southern California architect or other. 

Lockwood is extremely versatile in his work, from 
his carefully and beautifully executed pen drawings to 
his bold expressions in opaque color and in oil. In 
using water color as a transparent medium his usual 
directness is manifest. He never goes over the washes 
a second time, therefore they have that brilliant trans- 
parency free from muddy blotches of color. He tries 
to simplify his subject as much as possible, omitting 
unnecessary detail and treating it in a broad way. 

His pen drawings have 
a great deal of individu- 
ality. Here again his 
directness, so essential for 
success in this medium, 
is shown. 

His ability to express 
the luminosity which he 
feels in nature, the play 
of light upon different 
surfaces, is quite remark- 
able. The surface or 
material of his subject is 
not often disguised, but 
its capacity for enchant- 
ing the eye is thoroughly 
exploited. Often the ac- 
cepted old form of correct 
local coloring gives way to 
modified hues as influ- 
enced by light, so that 
trees are not necessarily 
shown with brown trunks 
and green foliage, but in- 
stead they perhaps run a 
color gamut from grey to 
violet. Air-brush blue 
skies, the kind that look 
as though they had been 
hewn out of ice, give way 
to skies of various inter- 
esting hues and patterns. 

There is doubtless 
nothing more stupid than 
smug mediocrity, and 
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IMAGINATIVE INTERIOR FOR A BANKING ROOM 


Size of original, 21" x 2534" 
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BANK IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA——-WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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Lockwood is very rarely mediocre in his work. More- 
over, as I have said, he is always direct—his things 
are always forceful. He never does anything half- 
way. When he works he works as though he means 
it, and when he gets drunk he gets “cockeyed.” It 
has been said that “the secret of the artistic man’s 
failure, such as that is, is the versatility with which 
he strays in all directions after secondary ideals. The 
artist is either a poet or a scalawag. More often he 
is both. Just so there is a touch of poetry about 
Lockwood even when he is playing the scalawag. 
For instance there must be something of the poet, at 
any rate something very chivalrous, about a man to 
prompt him to go Sir 
Walter Raleigh one 
better, and remove his 
trousers, especially when 
they are good ones, to 
pay his cab fare, when he 
is for the moment, or 
evening, financially em- 
barrassed. And there is 
certainly something of the 
scalawag. But that’s 
another story. In order 
that I may avoid some- 
thing akin to the ancient 
ducking pond I had better 
stick strictly to my 
subject. 

Lockwood has had 
little experience with 
formal renderings, or 
rather, little opportunity 
here in the great hungry 
West to make them. 
one occasion in a certain 
Chicago office, he was 
employed to make a 
formal India ink render- 
ing. Apparently, certain 
members of the office 
force were curious as to 
just how he would go 
about it; in fact he was a 
little in doubt himself as 
to what he would do 
(perhaps the occasional rattling of the machine-guns 
outside his window made him a little nervous). Any- 
way he started in “with a Murad” (adv.) and very 
carefully mixed numerous godets, after trying to recall 
all the rules and regulations of academic rendering— 
such as selecting brushes, planning out division of 
washes, laying the sky, and all those other little pleas- 
antries which accompany non-carbonaceous washes. 
At the end of the day or night, however, he had the 
contents of all the godets slopped into one large re- 
ceptacle, the whole room in a wild and disorderly con- 
dition, and a very good rendering—to the great 
disgust of the disillusioned drafting force. And even 
at that it looked like a good deed in a naughty world. 
His pencil drawings are things of beauty, and 
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usually a joy forever, for I knew of one of them that 
I will surely purloin if I ever get my hands on it. It 
belongs to a certain Los Angeles architect, and was 
made in an idle moment on an old piece of buff detail 
paper. ‘The artist’s mind must have been travelling 
down the coast toward San Diego from somewhere 
near Capistrano, if that means anything to you. 

This particular drawing was made a good many 
years ago, and he has improved an awful lot since 
then too. As I said, it was on an old table covering, a 
little soiled and worn, and there may have been a few 
little miscellaneous diagrams on the sheet that he had 
to draw over—diagrams that some former draftsman 
made, as draftsmen will 
do, of how his baby broke 
its arm, or the funny 
arches on some despised 
architect’s house he saw 
on the previous Sunday, 
etc. There were lots of 
clouds, a little old barn, 
and some trees—and it 
certainly was a knockout. 
It is framed now and 
jealously guarded, so 
probably I will never be 
able “to pull a Mona 
Lisa” and get away with 
it. 

Lockwood’s pencil 
sketches are not the kind 
that the average architec- 
tural man makes. They 
are very free, and lack 
that carefully detailed 
primness that is the curse 
of the molding-minded 
man. It may not have 
been a struggle for him 
to get away from this 
error, but his early train- 
ing was as an architec- 
tural draftsman. In 
speaking of his pencil 
sketches it might be well 
to add that certainly no 
two of them are alike— 
he has no standard type. Sometimes they are handled 
with an exquisitely fine technique, at other times they 
have that bold scrawling 6B look. All of the shadows 
haven’t that T-square and triangle, down, forward, 
and to the right at an angle of forty-five degrees 
appearance. Here again his ability to omit detail is 
seen, and it certainly is an accomplishment. 

He is continually experimenting, too, with various 
mediums. This in itself has a tendency to free him 
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from a sameness in all his work. He is not easily dis- 
couraged when the drawing looks like a hopeless mess. 
To see him pull a rendering through, when it is appar- 
ently a total loss, is remarkable. 

In writing an article on a man’s work the tendency 
I have prob- 


is usually to be either a liar or a bore. 
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FROM A DRAWING IN TRANSPARENT AND OPAQUE COLOR BY ROBERT LOCKWOOD 


IN A CALIFORNIA CITY 


Size of original, 32" x 25" 
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The problem of making this rendering was, im 
Mr. Lockwood’s words, “more a job for a painter 
than for an architectural man? It is his secret 
ambition “to render architecture as if it were warm 
with life and companion to its surroundings rather 
than to make the twain like two spinsters from 
opposing families met for disagreeable but necessary 
purposes’ We think he has succeeded in_ this 
drawing. 


It was laid out in pencil on a piece of 40” x 60” 
pebbled surface mat board. The whole sheet was 
then sprayed evenly with a mixture of colored 
inks—brown, yellow, and a little vermilion—which 
does not cover up pencil lines. This tone was used 
in all shades and shadows on the building with the 
least possible variation with the idea of keeping the 
house up on the hill in value yet away from the 
secondary portion of the composition—the hills— 
which were to be cool and complementary. The 
sunlit portions of the building were then painted in 
with opaque water colors, letting the pencil lines 
show to carry the drawing. (Continued on back 
of other color plate, this issue.) 
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escription continued from back of other color plate, this issue. 
(D pe t 1 f back of oth lor plate, th ) 


The general formation of. the hills and_ fore- 
ground was sketched in tentatively as a skeleton and 
the artist then commenced painting fully and model- 
ing as he went along. The foreground and the 
background were kept going at the same time in 
order that all would hang together. As this color 
was applied, colored inks or dyes were frequently 
sprayed over them to produce a blending or working 
together of color. Changing values from a gray 
to a darker gray is more easily done in that way than 
when it is all done with the brush and helps when 
a drawing of such large size has to be done m a 
hurry. In this detail, which is reproduced at large 
scale to show technique more clearly, it will be 
noticed that the original brown ink mixture shows 
through the opaque color in many places. This 
helps to hold the drawing together. 
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FROM A RENDERING IN CRAYON AND WATER COLOR BY ROBERT LOCKWOOD 
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PRELIMINARY STUDY, RICHFIELD BUILDING—MORGAN, WALLS, AND CLEMENTS, ARCHITECTS 
Size of original, 3312" x 47” 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY ROBERT LOCKWOOD 
ENTRANCE OF SAN XAVIER MISSION, ARIZONA 
Size of original, 16” x 21” 
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ably been both. The world can often excuse a cheer- 
ful liar, it seldom excuses a cheerful bore. I have 
tried to avoid telling about his clubs, social activities, 
etc. Asa matter of fact, I believe he has gone through 
life practically clubless. I feel sure he doesn’t belong 
to any cheerful service clubs—if he does it is a new 
form of vice with him and he surely has been con- 
cealing something. If he has been concealing that 
something I don’t blame him. 

I have also avoided saying anything about Lock- 
wood’s early life. It was doubtless as colorful, prob- 
ably more so, than most early lives; but to tell how, 
at the age of three, he had a mania for spreading 
Prussian blue on his toast in order that he might study 
the divine color combination; or that he didn’t like 
carrots; or how with his first penny he bought a pot 
of pink paint with which to paint the puppy, has little 
to do with the case. 

He hasn’t any bad habits except perhaps swearing 
and smoking and drinking and occasionally fighting 
with offensive taxi-drivers (if they can truly be called 
bad habits, they more probably come under the head- 
ing of light recreation). 

He is a veteran of the World War and fought and 
bled for his country in France in the Camouflage 
Corps, where he also had some opportunity to camou- 
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flage his way through Paris and other well known 
French places. 

He had some very good schooling, attended the 
Chicago Art Institute etc., worked with the well 
known architect Myron Hunt in Los Angeles— 
which in itself is quite an accomplishment. (And, 
incidentally, if I should suddenly be appointed a jury 
of one to pick the best piece of architecture in Southern 
California I would unhesitatingly and with my eyes 
blindfolded pick the Pasadena Public Library.) 

The tendency also seems to be in writing an article 
of this nature, to write about anything else but the 
person in question or his work. If my writing may 
happen to remind you of a “concrete mixer mixing 
concrete,” it is not because my subject has been dull, 
but that it is very difficult to write an article about a 
clever man’s work. 

Lockwood’s success is certainly partially due to the 
tact and efforts of his better half. It takes a genius to 
live with a genius. It must be very difficult to live 
with a brain, particularly an artistic brain. A clever 
person is doubtless very trying at times, and Mrs. 
Lockwood is that other genius. 

There is also a young genius in the family who, 
when she grows up, will have to be a super-woman 
to live with two geniuses, or genil. 
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' THE PENCIL POINTS COMPETITION 


FOR AN EIGHT-ROOM RESIDENCE 


Judged at Yama Farms, Napanoch, New York, June 6, 7, and 8, 1930 


REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


Paul Cret, 


THE GREAT MAJORITY of the projects sub- 
mitted in this competition were designed along con- 
servative lines and showed considerable skill of pres- 
entation but less imagination and originality than 
might have been desirable. Of those who tried to 
design in a modernistic manner too many made a bid 
for recognition by spectacular features more adapted 
to an exposition pavilion than to the house of a “man 
of culture.” The jury was particularly impressed by 
the large number of designs which would, if built, 
provide houses of a high standard of excellence. This 
speaks highly for the training of the young architects 
and draftsmen of all sections of the country who 
participated. 

The jury wishes to express its conviction of a grow- 
ing appreciation of domestic design in this country and 
of an increasing ability in the execution of houses as 
indicated by much of the work entered in this 
competition. 

There were 634 designs presented for the jury’s 
consideration. Not only this great number but the ex- 
ceptionally high average quality was remarkable and 
gratifying. 

In the judging of an architectural competition 
juries usually proceed by the method of elimination. 
First those designs that violate the mandatory pro- 
visions of the program are discarded. Next those that 
show faults in plan and elevation. Defects in pres- 
entation which includes rendering and arrangement 
on the sheet are usually regarded very leniently by 
juries and conversely a brilliant presentation is not 
allowed in the eyes of a conscientious jury to prevail 
over defects in design. This was the procedure fol- 
lowed by your jury in this competition, except that 
toward the end, on account of the large number of 
entries and their high average excellence, it found 
itself faced with some twenty drawings that could not 
easily be eliminated on account of important defects, 
since they had none as far as we could see. ‘The jury 
thereupon decided to change its attack from the nega- 
tive to the positive field of operation and sought for 
designs which possessed excellencies over and above the 
mere requirements of the program, drawings that rose 
above the average, high as it was—architectural con- 
ceptions that were born of something deeper and 
fuller than mere talent or proficiency. Even where 
minor defects existed we did not believe that they 
should outweigh these greater qualities in design. In 
a way each of the prize designs exemplifies some impor- 
tant architectural virtue. The first, courage, strength, 
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simplicity; the second, sheer beauty; the third, clear 
thinking; the fourth, originality. 

The jury in the face of such a large response, 634 
competitive drawings, and such a high average of 
excellence, cannot but entertain great satisfaction in 
the ability of the younger designers of today and high 
hopes of a future that will be largely in their hands. 
With these general statements we will now turn to 
a consideration of the prize and mention designs, one 
by one. 

First Prize Design. In spite of the simplicity of 
expression and rendering of this design, the plan 
frankly stresses the importance of the southern ex- 
posure for the principal rooms in the location selected 
and recognizes that the service portions, including the 
garage, should be placed toward the front but masked. 
The greatest possible area on the second floor is pro- 
vided by the single roof which also makes for economy 
of construction. 

The front hall and stairs are somewhat congested 
but the jury did not object to the encroachment of the 
stairway upon the living room in view of the dual 
purpose of this room and the possibility of an inter- 
esting treatment of the interior. The bedrooms and 
baths are ideally located and of good sizes with nice 
closets. 

The building reflects great credit on its designer 
for notable restraint and clear planning. The rear 
elevation is not inferior to the front. 

Second Prize Design. Planned for a north central 
location, the layout is excellent though not notable for 
originality. The elevation is remarkable, however, 
for its sheer beauty. It would be difficult to alter any 
part of it without injury. 

While the garage doors are masked from the street 
the land to the south is not helped by this indirect 
approach. 

The rendering of this sheet is especially sensitive 
and good. The detail of the design is simple and in 
keeping with the character of the house. Construc- 
tion of this house would be most practicable because 
of the minimum of wall construction. The design 
offers great opportunity for the interesting use of 
material. 

Third Prize Design. The character of this house 
makes it particularly appropriate for erection on the 
lot designated in the residential district of a city. The 
disposition permits a maximum development of the 
entire property. A noteworthy feature is the interest- 
ing treatment of the garden walls which tie pleasingly 
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into the main house structure. The fenestration is 
particularly delightful. 

The approach to the front door and also to the 
garage from the street are well correlated. The 
arrangement of rooms is remarkably well carried out 
with good side and rear elevations. ‘This house is 
different from the two preceding houses in that it 
is a more formal type but the designer has made it so 
without losing domestic character. ‘The rendering is 
adequate and the smaller elevation drawings are very 
handsomely studied. 

Fourth Prize Design. This design is a serious study 
done without recourse to the more usual precedent. 
The plan is original and unusual without serious loss 
in practicality, although the second-story bathrooms 
are too small. The entrance to the garage is obscured 
without being obstructed and the front and rear 
entrances are well separated. Especially to be com- 
mended is the restrained use of new forms where the 
temptation might be in the direction of becoming 
bizarre and extravagant. 

The lack of outlook from the living room onto 
the street might be considered a minor defect but 
this is more than compensated for by the good pro- 
vision which has been made for the outdoor life of 
the family by means of front and rear terraces and 
the possibility of a maximum development of lawn 
and garden. 

The Six Mention Designs. For mentions, the jury 
selected six designs which vary considerably in plan 
and expression. No distinction has been made among 
these six—they may all be considered as of equal 
excellence. The one by Mr. Johnson, on page 519, 
is an exquisite piece of rendering, presenting a very 
good plan and a generally pleasing exterior but was 
not considered preéminent. The entrance hall is 
somewhat congested. On page 520, the design by 
Mr. Babb shows a good plan and a pleasing, though 
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rather conventional, treatment of the elevations, well 
expressed. Mr. Keally’s design, page 521, has orig- 
inality, good planning, and an attempt to get character 
through the strict expression of the features which are 
necessary, rather than by ornamentation. The front 
entrance and the garage entrance are, in the jury’s 
opinion, too intimate. The design by Mr. Roberts, 
on page 522, has a very good front elevation, the 
rear elevation being slightly inferior. ‘The plan is 
good although the great projection of the garage unit 
might be criticized. It is a type well adapted to a 
Southern climate and would be more suitable on a 
wider lot. Mr. Rowe’s design, page 523, shows a 
brilliant rendering and a very good entrance detail. 
The design as a whole seemed a bit extreme but is 
very well handled and has an excellent plan. ‘The 
jury felt that the desire for the picturesque led the 
designer away from an entirely truthful and direct 
expression of the problem. Mr. Yewell’s design, 
though printed at the end, is not inferior to the others. 
It is placed well on the lot, has a good workable plan, 
and would build attractively. 

It may be interesting to note that the first floor 
plans were checked for area by means of a polar 
planimeter, an instrument used largely in ship compu- 
tations and in measuring engine indicator diagrams. 
This is, to the jury’s best knolwedge, the first use of 
this interesting instrument in an architecturel competi- 
tion. ‘The judgment occupied three days and repre- 
sents faithful and continuous application on the part 


of the judges. 

Pau. Cret, Chairman 
RosBert P. BELLows 
FRANK J. FORSTER 
BENNO JANSSEN 

| Tuomas E. TALLMADGE 


( 
| 
Jury of Award ‘ 
| 


Professional Adviser, RussELL F. WHITEHEAD 





EXTRACT FROM THE PROGRAMME 


PROBLEM: Mandatory. The design of a distinctive and modern house with eight principal rooms, to be built of 
materials chosen by the designer. The occupants are to be a cultured man, his wife, two children of high-school age, 


and a servant. 


Provision shall be made for overnight guests and for genial hospitality. 


The house is to be located in the suburbs of a city or in the residential districts of a progressive town, anywhere in the 
United States. The assumed geographical location to be stated on the drawing. The site is assumed to be in the middle 


of a block and the land to be level. 


The lot is rectangular and has a frontage of seventy-five feet (75’-0”) on the 


Street and a depth of one hundred and fifty feet (150’-0). The Northerly end of the lot faces the Street. A re- 
striction states that no house can be erected nearer than thirty feet from the highway property line and that no build- 


ing may be placed directly on the other lot lines. 


The total area of the first floor shall not exceed one thousand two hundred (1200) square feet, including the area of 


the garage and porches. 


Provision is to be made for Living Room, Dining Room (separate or combined), Kitchen and Five Bedrooms. 


Four 


Bathrooms, one two-fixture Lavatory and Pantry are to be provided. 


One of the Bedrooms and one of the Bathrooms are to be located on the first floor for possible use as maid’s room or 


guest room. 


The necessary circulations are to be included. There shall be at least one Closet for each Bedroom, a 


Linen Closet and a Coat Closet. If cellar is to be used for other than utilitarian purposes accessible stairway shall be 


included. 


A garage for two automobiles is required. It is assumed that the owner prefers that the garage be directly connected to 


the house. 
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SUBMITTED BY JOHN T. GRISDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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9—THE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND THE ENGLISH PROFESSOR, OR 
HOW TO MAKE A GOOSEEGG OUT OF WHAT A WREN HATCHED! 


By Rossel E. Mitchell 


rT; 
SI MONUMENTUM =requiris, _circumspice.” 


But what do you see when you look? 


‘‘Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been? 
I’ve been to London to visit the Queen. 
Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what saw you there? 

I saw a fat mouse right under her chair!” 


Pussy-cat saw what her feline background 
prompted her to look for. The architect in London 
sees buildings, good and bad, the doctor sees hospitals, 
the educator sees universities, and all see the Tower._ 
The broader one’s general education, the more one 
sees and acquires by travel. Non-technical travellers 
are not expected to discriminate closely between vari- 
ous styles and “periods” of architecture and decora- 
tion. Educated people do usually know the difference 
between Gothic and Georgian. They can often dis- 
tinguish between Romanesque and Renaissance. So 
I wonder what the eminent Christopher Wren would 
have thought of a professor of English who is the 
“hero” (or villain) of the following incident! 

A minister friend in a Southern city wrote for me 
to consult him about a new church his congregation 
would shortly erect. Presto! I took the next train, 
literally armed to the teeth with church building in- 
formation, ancient, medizval and modern. 

The pastor outlined his wishes for a sanctuary to 
suit a large congregation, and a building for religious 
educational and social activities along the most ad- 
vanced lines of religious pedagogy and curriculum. 

“The church structure is simple enough,” he 
warned, “but past experience has shown me that it 
is most difficult to get a Sunday School building 
thoroughly adapted to modern teaching methods.” 

This latter having been one of my special hobbies, 
we quickly agreed on all essential points and he ar- 
ranged for a meeting of his Board to discuss plans. 

The Board came together twenty-odd strong. I 
suggested a James Gibbs sort of church building, with 
a tower, as suitable to the prominent site, in keeping 
with a community whose roots were derived from 
Eighteenth Century England. A style adaptable to 
the needs of a congregation which gives primary con- 
sideration to preaching, good acoustics and seating not 
too far removed from the pulpit. Our mutual ideas 
as to the church school were harmonious. Finally, 
every man present was asked to express his views. 
It appeared to be a walk-over for me, until the pastor 
called on a lean and thoughtful Cassius who had 
entered late, and who had thus far said nothing. 

In a rather meek way, Professor Green began to 
talk. He occupied the chair of English in a prominent 
Southern College, and has since had opportunity to 
display his architectural erudition on a large scale. 
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He opined that he personally preferred the archi- 
tecture of St. Paul’s Cathedral. “Good,” thought I, 
and ventured to suggest that was just what I recom- 
mended: a form of English Renaissance. 

“Renaissance!” retorted he, “St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is Gothic!” 

“Gothic!” I said aloud. I seldom swear, but 
narrowly missed it this time. “Why my dear sir, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is a masterpiece of the Renaissance!” 

His professorship grew indignant. “I guess I ought 
to know! I lived across the street from it for two 
years, and attended services there nearly every Sun- 
day. It’s Gothic!” 

Was I dumbfounded? No, but rather flabber- 
gasted. Used to speaking on my feet, I did not lack 
words. What puzzled me was whether to show up 
the damn fool or avoid an argument. I chose the 
latter course, and have been kicking myself ever since! 

The pastor changed the subject and had a Building 
Committee appointed, with this educational aberration 
as a member. ‘The next day I held a long confer- 
ence with the minister and outlined my emotions and 
dismay at the confusion of the professor. He assured 
me he had put the gentleman on the committee 
largely out of deference for the institution he was 
connected with. He said my talk and information 
given the committee had met a universally favorable 
response. He wished me to do this work and would 
send for me in a few days. I therefore departed. 

Days elapsed, and no call. A telephone call dis- 
closed that he had just written me. His letter stated: 

“The day after you left, Professor Green, on his 
own initiative, wired Mr. Gargoyle, a noted exponent 
of Gothic architecture, to come at once. We met 
him and he completely won the committee to a 
traditional Gothic type of church. I am sorry, for 
it does not meet my ideas of our needs at all.” 

In spite of my chagrin, I could not but admire the 
nervy salesmanship of a high-churchman architect 
who could thus “knock cold” a bunch of incorrigibly 
low-church ‘“non-conformists” and sell them a 
bouquet of ecclesiastical traditionalism! 

It was several years before I saw their very severe 
traceried aud buttressed edition of Sir Christopher’s 
magnum opus. I trust the dour professor is highly 
satisfied, and that his English pupils do not find his 
dissertations on ballads and epics as cock-eyed as his 
notions of architecture. When he passes on I would 
like to write Ais epitaph for that church: 

St. Paul’s Cathedral here you trace, 
According to Professor Green. 

Perhaps you will not know the place 

If ancient London you have seen. 

But then, you may with him agree— 

He never was blind and never could see! 
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THE GEOMETRY OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 


11—MORE DRAFTINGSCALE TACTICS 


By Ernest Irving Freese 


Epiror’s Note:—This article, which is copyrighted, 1930, by the author, continues the series begun last August. 


"THE DRAFTING-SCALE now assumes the ac- 
commodating role of “lightning calculator.” It reduces 
computation to drafting—mathematics to geometry. 
Its unit distances no longer represent units of meas- 
urement but umts of arithmetic—abstract numbers— 
factors and multiples, divisors, dividends and quotients, 
multipliers, multiplicands and products. 

Aside from the utterly direct system of spacing 
heretofore developed in Part 10, the next simplest 
use of the scale as a ready reckoner is variously pre- 
sented in Figure 99, herewith, at Diagrams “1,” “2,” 
and “3.” Every draftsman, early in his career, learns 
this graphical and expeditious method of dividing a 
line or a distance into any number of equal parts. 
The method is essentially dependent upon the coopera- 
tion of the T-square and triangles: it is peculiar to 
the drafting-board. And it is fast and precise when 
properly done. ‘This is how: Let AB be any line 
that must be divided into any number of equal parts, 
say five. Indent the extreme points, 4 and B, and 
project therefrom the parallels 4D and BC in a direc- 
tion closely approaching, but preferably equalling, an 
angle of 90 degrees in respect to 4B. These parallels 
should be drawn with a fine hard pencil-point along 
an edge of some one of the sliding instruments in 
normal working position. Possibly these parallels 
already exist; they may be center lines, or boundaries 
of the plane to be divided, or what not—for it is 
seldom, in practical drafting, that an isolated line 
occurs. Now lay any suitable scale across these 
parallels at such a slant that the intercept reads 5. 
Endeavor to select a scale that will accomplish this 
without its resultant slant becoming greater than 30 
degrees in respect to the line 4B. Obviously, if the 
scale comes parallel with AB, the division can be 
done directly. Next, with the divider-point held snug 
to the edge of the firmly-held scale, indent the inter- 
mediate points—in this case, 1, 2, 3, and 4. Then 
lines projected through these points, in a direction 
paralleling the limiting parallels, will divide the given 
line or distance, AB, into the required number of 
equal parts. 

At Diagram “4,” Figure 99, let it be required to 
divide JK into the least number of equal parts that 
will cause one point of said division to fall on the 
fixed point L. ‘This amounts to finding the Jeast 
common denominator of the fractional parts KL and 
LJ. Project long parallels from the given points as 
shown. Now, so maneuver one or another of your 
scales into such a position that, with zero registering 
with either extreme parallel, any other two gradua- 
tion marks on the scale will register simultaneously 
with the other two parallels, respectively. By start- 
ing the scale from a position paralleling the given line, 
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and then slowly and appraisingly revolving the scale 
about zero as a hinge, the position of simultaneous 
registration will be discovered. If it cannot be done 
with one scale, try another. The final position of the 
scale indicated in the Diagram tells you that KL is 
24/76ths of JK, which, obviously, reduces to 6/19ths. 
Hence, 19 is the least common denominator of the 
fractional parts KZ and LJ. Wherefore, if the entire 
line, JK, be divided into 19 equal parts, then KL will 
just contain 6 of them, and LJ will just contain the 
remaining 13, as shown. So now, you have seen how 
you can determine the spacing of ornamental units, 
exposed rafter ends, brackets, dentils, or what not, so 
that some one of them will center over or under 
irregularly spaced openings or other fixed and un- 
changeable structural or architectural features. If the 
finding of the least common denominator results in 
an undesirably close spacing—as it is quite apt to do— 
then a slight variation of the above general method 
will still yield any approximately-equal spacing wanted. 
For instance, suppose you wanted 6 spaces in the dis- 
tance KL but that the resultant unit space would not 
exactly divide LJ. All right: lay any scale across the 
two parallels K and L so that, with zero on the 
K-line, any number divisable by 6 will register with 
the L-line. I shall assume that the latter number is 
still 24, as in the Diagram. ‘Then the scale spacing- 
unit is 4, since this is 1/6th of 24. Now, keeping 24 
in registry with the L-line, but paying no further 
attention to the zero end of the scale, shift the hinge 
point to 24 and continue to revolve the scale, but this 
time either downward or upward, just sufficient to 
cause a number divisable by 4 to register with the 
J-line. The spacing-interval between L and J will 
then be slightly less or slightly greater than that 
between L and K, but the eye could seldom detect 
the difference. In this case it is the eye that must be 
satisfied rather than a condition of exact geometric 
equality. Finally, the method above developed has no 
limitations: it can be practically applied to the finding 
of the least common denominator of any given num- 
ber of fractional parts. 

Now suppose EF of Diagram “5,” Figure 99, to 
be the height of a stone or terra cotta base course 
that you desire to divide into 5 courses such that the 
alternate ones shall be, say, one third the width of 
the others. There will then be two narrow courses 
and three wide ones required, and, since the wide 
ones are to be three times as wide as the narrow ones, 
the denominator of the fractional parts will therefore 
be 2 times 1 plus 3 times 3, which is 11. In other 
words, the narrow courses will each be one eleventh 
of EF, and the wide courses will each be three 
elevenths of EF. Lay any scale between the limiting 
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horizontals, EG and FH, at such a slant as to read 11 
therebetween. Mark off the unequal proportionate 
parts, as shown, and, with the T-square, project the 
required horizontal jointing through the resultant 
points. In a similar manner, any line or distance can 
be readily divided into any number of unequal parts 
having a common denominator. 

At Diagram “6,” Figure 99, let it be required to 
divide any height, say MN, into any number, say 5, of 
perspectively-diminishing courses or bands, so that the 
actual distance so divided will appear greater because 
of thus emphasizing the natural effects of perspective. 
Make MO the desired width of the initial course, 
which can be any distance exceeding one fifth of MN; 
that is, it must be greater than the average, since the 
succeeding courses are to regularly diminish in per- 
spective ratio. Then, after thus fixing MO, draw 
extended lines through M, O, and N, meeting at any 
point P. Preferably, however, the point P should be 
located by a 45-degree line through O, and a perpen- 
dicular through N, as shown. Next, since the desired 
number of courses is here 5, place any scale across 
these converging lines in such a position that it will 
read 5 between the limiting lines NP and MP, and, at 
the same time, so that one spacing-unit will occur 
between the lines from M and O. This can always 
be done. ‘Then indent the intermediate points, in this 
case 1, 2, and 3, and project them, collinear with the 
point P, to the line MN, which latter then becomes 
divided in the required manner. A variation on the 
above method is shown at Diagram “7.” It is more 
compact than the other, and only slightly less expe- 
ditious. In this case, QR is a wall, say ten feet high, 
or a roof with a ten-foot rake, that is to be covered 
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with ten courses of . . . oh, split shakes, we’ll say. 
The starting course, QS, is to have an exposure of 16”, 
and the remaining nine courses are to diminish in the 
perspective ratio thus established. Make QS equal 
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16”, at the scale of the ,; 
drawing. Indent the 
extreme points Q and R, 
and through these points 


















draw the limiting par- 











allels QU and RT 
making an_ exceedingly 
acute angle, a, with the 
given line. From R, on 
RT, mark off any 9 
equally-spaced points with 
any scale—since 9 is the 
number of parts into 
which the yet-undivided 
portion RS, of the given 
line, is to be resolved. 


From the point 9, on RT, 
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project a line through § 
to the point 1 on QU. 
With the bow spacers set to the resultant distance 1Q, 
space off the consecutive points on QU up to 9, as 
shown. Lines connecting the two sets of points, in the 
manner shown, will divide QR into the required num- 
ber of coursing-points in the required ratio. Now, 
just as a pastime, divide another line, of the same 
length as QR, into the same number of equal spaces, 
and note how much longer the perspectively-divided 
line appears. In a horizontally-coursed wall or roof, 
the illusion would be guite emphatic. So, again, 
geometry lends a hand to the designer who strives to 
make things appear what they “ain’t.” 

You can see from Diagram “8,” Figure 99, how 
to cut off any one fractional part of a line that is 
longer than the scale. ‘Take the line VW, for in- 
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stance: say it is desired to determine one seventh of 
this for the purpose of detailing one of the seven 
typical repeating units or panels, as shown. Make 
VX any distance less than 1/7th of VW, and make 
WY six times VX; that is, cut off one unit from one 
end and seven minus one, or six, units from the other 
end. It is now apparent that, by taking 1/7th of the 
gap XY, which is XZ, as an addition to the distance 
VX, you get the distance VZ which is exactly 1/7th 
of VW. Now I'll tell another one you never heard 
of :-— 

Figure 100 illustrates this one, which is a method 
of dividing any straight line into any number of equal 
or proportionate parts with the scale alone. No 
‘T-square. No triangles. No pencil. Just a scale— 

and, oh yes, maybe a 
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common everyday pin. 
This method is not pe- 
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culiar to the drafting- 
board, nor, as a matter of 
fact, to the scale: it can 
be done with a. steel 
square, or a yard-stick, or 
with a one-by-six stick of 
Oregon pine! Any- 
where: on the drafting- 
board, the floor, or the 
side of a house! It’s 
worth knowing, and so 
simple that you’ll wonder 
why you didn’t discover 
it. Say AB is the line. 
As at Diagram “1,” lay 
any scale, or a yard-stick, 
or the blade of a steel 
square, or a one-by-six 
piece of Oregon pine, in 
such a position that its 
opposite parallel edges 
come in line with 4 and 
B, respectively. From 4, 
mark off, by indentation, 
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one less equal space (of any magnitude) than the total 
number of equal spaces into which the line 4B is to 
be divided. Also indent any aligning-point, C’, along 
the opposite edge. Now slide the straightedge into 
alignment with B and C. From B, toward C, repeat 
the markings as shown at Diagram “2.” ‘Then, as 
Diagram “3” shows, a straightedge placed succes- 
sively in line with each pair of points, will cross the 
given line at the required points of division. Clearly, 
a line can also be proportionately divided by a similar 
method. 

To lay out the five-panel wainscot of Figure 101 
proceed as follows: Lay off 4B and BD first. Then 
BC and BE. No other scale measurement is neces- 
sary. The other lines of the frame are run around 
by T-square and triangle operation as indicated, 
making use of the 45-degree line to turn the upper 
corners. Lay any suitable scale between the parallels 
f and 7 so that the intercept shows a number of units 
divisible by the number of panels required. Perform 
the division merely by indenting the intermediate 
points along the scale’s edge, as shown. ‘Then, with- 
out moving the scale out of line with the marked 
points, slide it parallel with itself until the mark that 
was at 7 now registers with the inner rail line A; this 
position being shown at Diagram “2.” This also 
brings the zero of the scale into line with &. Again 
mark off the same points. Upon removal of the scale, 
the drawing now looks like Diagram “3.” Each 
point is located through which, as at Diagram “4,” 
both edges of the stiles are then directly drawn. 

Figure 102 gives two practical examples of propor- 
tionate subdivision. In these two cases, the width of 
the intermediate stiles is Jess than the framing stiles. 
The method of spacing is clearly self-explanatory. 

Now you shall see what kind of a multiplier the 
scale is. “The basic principle of graphical multiplica- 
tion is depicted in Figure 103. Suppose you are re- 
quired to space off a distance of 1014” seventeen times. 
The spacing-table given in Part 10, heretofore, yields 
no equivalent for this. Hence, this particular distance 
can not be “spaced” directly. You could, of course, 
calculate the total distance of 17 spaces, then lay this 
off and obtain the required spacing by graphical divi- 
sion, as before indicated at Diagrams “1” and “2” of 
Figure 99 herewith. But there’s an easier way. 
Like this: First lay off, directly, a single distance equal 
to a dozen required spaces, whatever it may be. You 
see, no calculation is required to multiply inches by 12. 
You merely change their name to feet, and the deed 
is done.: Twelve times 10% inches is 10% feet. 
Lay this off from e to g at the same scale as the draw- 
ing. Draw any line through g, preferably the perpen- 
dicular one gh, as shown. Now lay amy scale in such 
a position that it reads 12 between the fixed point e 
and the line gh, or between a line through e and a 
paralleling line through g. Then, along the raking 
scale, mark off the required 17 equal spaces to &. The 
thus-located points, projected in a direction paralleling 
hg, will give the required 1014” spacing along the 
line ef; and el will therefore equal 17 times 1014”. 
But maybe you want to lay off a lesser number of 
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spaces than 12. Well—same way. The above system 
always establishes the proper position and slant of the 
spacing-scale to yield the spacing required. You can 
then continue the spacing, or curtail it, to any degree 
desired. To space off eg seven times, you first lay 
off a single distance that is equal to twelve times eq 
which, again, is eg, and so determine the position of 
the spacing-scale as before. Then, as the Figure 
shows, en is bound to be seven times eg because em is 
seven times ep. And don’t forget that quaint old 
drafting-room doctrine:-—“twelve times inches is 
feet.” 

Two actual examples of drafting-room multiplica- 
tion are displayed in Figure 104. It’s all done with 
the scale. At Diagram “1,” the first position of the 
scale, so designated, was determined by using the 
maximum allowable spacing-interval for this particu- 
lar kind of tile. But this first position immediately 
indicates that the tile will not “space out” exactly in 
the fixed distance X, since no graduation mark of the 
scale “hits” the line 4/. Hence, to work out on the 
job, the tile spacing must either be “stretched” or 
“crowded,” for, obviously, interlocking units such as 
these cannot be “split.” In other words, the Diagram 
shows that either 23 or 24 rows must occur between 
the lines re and &/ which limit the regular spacing. 
But, since the maximum allowable spacing-interval 
was used to establish the first position of the spacing- 
scale, it is also obvious that the tile spacing can not 
safely be “stretched” to 1/23rd of the distance X, 
but that it must be slightly “crowded” to 1/24th of 
this distance. Wherefore, the scale is shifted to a 
second position, so designated, that brings the 24-mark 
exactly on the limiting line &/ while still maintaining 
the zero mark on the other limiting line re, as shown. 
The final spacing is then marked off along the scale’s 
edge and the tile lines drawn directly through the 
thus-fixed points. No calculation has been made. 
The whole thing has been done “in a jiffy.” And 
the indicated spacing will work out on the job. And 
the roof won’t leak because some underbidding roofing 
contractor saw a chance to “save” one row of tile— 
and took it! So there you are: a simple manipulation 
of the drafting-scale has prevented a ruined ceiling. 
Gee!—ometry. 

At Diagram “4” of Figure 104 the same simple 
system of multiplication was used to accurately estab- 
lish the otherwise non-spaceable lines of the siding, and 
this spacing was then used to establish the head and sill 
lines of the windows and the soffit line of the cornice. 
After being spaced out in this manner, on the working 
drawings, the heights were then carefully dimensioned 
by using the unit distance, D, which is the siding ex- 
posure, as the unit of measurement—the drawings 
indicating the number of such units occurring between 
any two levels. By “working backward,” the sash 
size was then determined from the full size details of 
the window frames and the number of “units” occur- 
ring on the scale elevation between the limiting siding- 
lines uz and st. Note that the regular spacing, D, 
starts conveniently from the finish floor line as datum, 
as indicated on the accompanying scale detail at Dia- 
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gram “5.” The spacing of siding and shingles deserves 
just as much careful architectural consideration as 
the coursing of masonry—but no one except a blind 
man could be pardoned for saying that it gets it. It 
can’t be “worked out” on the job without being pre- 
meditated in the drafting-room. Which brings us 
right back home. We’ll now go upstairs:— 

Figure 105 shows how it’s done. ‘This is the 
fastest method ever evolved for laying out stairs when 
neither the treads nor risers can be directly spaced in 
accordance with the methods previously shown in 
Part 10. And it loses no accuracy by virtue of its 
speed. It requires but one placement of the spacing- 
scale to materialize both treads and risers. And the 
only data you need are the total height, the number of 
risers, and the width T, of a tread. Let’s go: Make 
AB, on the floor, equal to T. Now take the number 
of inches in T as feet—whether it be a whole number 
or a fractional one—and lay off BD equal to tnis 
number of feet, at the scale of the drawing. Draw the 
verticals BC and DE. Lay any convenient scale 
across these two verticals so that the intercept reads 
12. Hold the scale firm, and, counting from the line 
BC as zero, mark off along the raking scale the total 
consecutive number of risers, as shown. This is best 
done by indenting the points with one point of the 
dividers held snug to the scale’s edge. Project verti- 
cally to F, the location of the last riser. Draw FB. 
Project the other marked-off points to this gradient 
line, which immediately fixes the face of the risers as 
well as the intersection points through which the tread 
lines can then be drawn with the T-square. The 
process is typical. Diagram “2” shows how it works 
when the stairway contains an intermediate landing— 
which condition is certainly far preferable to the un- 
interrupted run shown at Diagram “1.” The whole 
“trick” of the above method consists in making the 
number of treads equal the number of risers, and this 
has been easily accomplished by the addition of the 
imaginary tread, AB, on the floor. 

The “rise” and “run” of a stairway are builders’ 
terms, used in framing. They should not, but often 
are, confused with “riser” and “tread.” The rise 
of a flight is the summation of the risers therein. The 
run of a flight is the summation of the treads. Hence, 
as Diagram “2” of Figure 106 shows, a riser is the 
vertical distance between any two corresponding points, 
a and u, of any two consecutive steps, and the tread 
is the horizontal distance between the same two points. 
Hence, a sloping line drawn through any two corre- 
sponding points of two steps, gives the true “gradient” 
of the stairway and the “pitch” of the handrail, where- 
as, the rise and run do mot. This is made evident in 
Diagram “1” of Figure 106. Here, the lines ge and 
ac, or any paralleling ones, would establish the true 
slope, or gradient, of the stairs, but the lines fe and ec, 
determined from the respective rise and run of each 
fight would establish nothing but a repetition of a 
common mistake. For the purpose of full size detail- 
ing, Diagram “2” shows the correct method of graphi- 
cally determining the riser from the known tread. It 
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FIGURE 106 


amounts to adding one tread to the “run” to get the 
distance L. An easy way to lay off L is to make ag 
equal 12 treads, then add qgé as required. Or, as at 
Diagram “3,” you can first calculate the exact height 
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of a riser and then determine the odd fractional part 
as there shown. Suppose you get a riser of 7-5/7” 
that must be “full sized.” Lay off eight inches up to 
w, and then subtract 2/7”, wu, by proportionate 
graphical division of the last inch vw, as shown. The 
decimal scale of 60 parts to the inch is shown as a 
spacer. But any convenient scale would do as well. 

Now for a few interesting manipulative exercises— 
the calisthenics of the drafting-scale—manual geom- 
etry. If Euclid had not foolishly limited himself to an 
ungraduated straightedge, he could have done things 
undreamed of in his geometry. We’re on our way. 
The ten numbered Diagrams of the “Non-Euclidean” 
geometry arrayed in Figure 107 are “exercises” that 
will, at least, imbue the performer with a most whole- 
some and final respect for that exceedingly versatile 
instrument—the modern drafting-scale:— 

EXERCISE 1: Let AB be any straight line. 
Place a double-edged scale across it so that any two 
opposite graduation marks coincide with the line at C 
and D. Then ADE isa right angle. Mark E. Shift 
the scale farther along the line and mark £& again. 
Then the line FG, drawn through the marked points, 
will be parallel with AB. 

EXERCISE 2: Put your scale down anywhere. 
Mark any three points, 4, B and C, so that BC equals 
AB. Shift the scale in any other direction and make 
BD equal AB. ‘Then the lines AE and CF, drawn 
through D, will be perpendicular to each other. Again: 
let AE be any given line and D any point on it. Bring 
the scale’s edge to D, making any angle with AE. 
Mark B, any unit distance from D. Shift the scale 
so that the intercept 4B reads the same unit distance. 
Mark C, same distance from B. Then CF, drawn 
through the given point, will be perpendicular to the 
given line. Again: Let AE still be the given line, but 
C the given point mot on it. Revolve any scale about 
C until the intercept AC registers any two units. 
Mark B, midway of AC. Shift the scale so that the 
intercept BD reads one unit. Then D is the point 
where a perpendicular “dropped” from C would meet 
the given line. 

EXERCISE 3: Let AB and C be any two par- 
allel lines any unit distance apart. Lay a scale across 
them so that DA reads two units. ‘Then DA makes 
an angle of thirty degrees with AB. 

EXERCISE 4: Let ABC be a right angle. Mark 
A one measure from B. Revolve the scale about 4 
until the intercept AC becomes two measures. Then 
CA makes an angle of sixty degrees with AB. 

EXERCISE 5: Let ABC be any given angle. 
Mark D, one measure from B, Mark E£, one measure 
from D, and in a direction paralleling BA. Then 
EB bisects ABC. 

EXERCISE 6: Let ABC be any acute angle. 
Mark D, one measure from B. From D, draw F 
parallel with BA, and draw E perpendicular to BA. 
Lay the scale across these two lines in such a manner 
that the distance between them reads two measures 
and, at the same time, so that the scale’s edge lines 
with B. Then the angle ABG is one third of ABC. 
EXERCISE 7: (Same as Exercise 6, but especially 
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suitable for trisecting angles of less than 45 degrees.) 
Let ABC be the angle. Mark D, one measure from 
B. From D, draw F parallel with BA, and draw E 
perpendicular to BA. Revolve the scale about B, so 
shifting it as to maintain its zero mark two measures 
from the line £, until the zero mark almost, but not 
quite, registers with the line F. In this manner, mark 
the two points T' and §, both very close to the line F, 
and on opposite sides of same, as indicated. A line 
between these close-together points will now definitely 
locate G on the line F. Then the angle ABG is one 
third the angle ABC, as in Exercise 6. In the former 
exercise, the trisecting point G was definitely located 
directly, whereas, in this exercise it has been so located 
by taking advantage of the fact that the highest degree 
of precision attainable in drafting could not differen- 
tiate the infinitesimal straight line, TS, from the con- 
choidal arc of which it is the chord. The next exer- 
cise will make this fact apparent. 

EXERCISE 8: Let H and V be any two straight 
lines crossing at right angles, and let B be any point 
on one of them, say on H, as shown. Let the scale 
be revolved about B in such a manner as to always 
maintain any one mark of the scale, say the mark at 
L, in registration with the other line V. Then any 
other mark on the scale will plot a conchoidal curve. 
The points P and K, for example, generate the con- 
choids QR and AM, respectively. Now then, you 
can see very clearly that, insofar as the purpose of 
Exercise 7 is concerned, the exceedingly short arc, T'S, 
of the conchoidal curve 4M, is a straight line, that 
is, the arc TS is the chord TS. Later on in this 
geometry, I shall show you more uses of this curve. 

EXERCISE 9: Let 4B and CB be the semi-axes 
of a required ellipse. On the scale shown, let these 
two distances be DE and DF. By so moving the 
scale about as to always maintain F on the 4-axis and 
E on the C-axis, point D will plot the ellipse. In the 
Diagram, one semi-axis is taken as twice the other, 
but the method holds regardless of the relative meas- 
urements. If more convenient, a paper strip, or the 
T-square, or any other straightedge, marked off as 
shown, can be used as a trammel instead of the scale. 

EXERCISE 10: Let the point 4 be the crown 
point of a required circular arc, the known radius being 
so great as to throw the arc center off the board. 
Make AB, in a direction perpendicular to the axis, 
equal to the radius. Through B draw the extended 
line C at an angle of 45 degrees to AB. Repeat the 
layout on the opposite side of the axis, as shown. Then 
the diagonal lines C and D are trammel axes. Lay a 
scale, or a paper strip, or the T-square, across these 
diagonals in such various positions that the intercepted 
distance, EG, is always twice AB, that is, twice the 
radius. Then the mid-point F, on the trammel, will 
plot the course of the required circular arc HJ. To 
plot a quarter circle by this method, the trammel axes. 
C and D would have to meet. But, since their inter- 
section is the center of the circle, it is plainly seen that 
if the board were extensive enough to contain said 
axes, it would also contain the arc center. Hence, 
this method is of limited application. 
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AN ADDRESS ON ARCHITECTURE, DELIVERED OVER 
STATION WKBW, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, LAST JANUARY 


By John J. Wade 


Epiror’s Nore:—The illustrations used with this article were published in the Buffalo Courier-Express on the morn- 


ing preceding the radio talk so that listeners could follow the references. 


Talks such as this can help materially in de- 


veloping public appreciation and understanding of architecture. 


Aways, THE HISTORY of mankind has 
been written in terms of architecture. To the dis- 
cerning eye, each fragment of tablet, each bit of 
carved stone or metal, adds its bit of knowledge about 
the races which have gone before. In precisely the 
same manner, we are writing today in terms of archi- 
tecture the story of our time for future races of man- 
kind to read, and reading these, to understand us as 
we are. But architecture is something more than a 
mere external harmony of form and color and some- 
thing more than a mere historical record of this or 
any other time. There has been a very definite reason 
for every building that has ever been erected. 

This reason is related directly to the lives of the 
people who built it or caused it to be built. That is 
why it forms so excellent a record of their lives and 
their work. It has been very well said that the chief 
difference between civilization and savagery is that 
civilization brings with it a great increase in the num- 
ber and the complexity of a people’s needs. All of 
the beautiful buildings of the past have been created 
to serve necessary purposes; that is, to meet the needs 
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of the people of that time. Each such building has 
merit, measured inevitably by the question of how well 
it serves those purposes for which it was built—in a 
word, by how well it works and fulfills its functions. 
No amount of ornamentation—no excellence in the 
quality of its materials—no fine artistry in putting to- 
gether its parts can reclaim a building that does not 
at once declare its purpose and perform the functions 
for which it was brought into existence. 

From time to time we hear of people agitating for 
what they are pleased to call a distinctive American 
national style of architecture. “This impulse to express 
nationalism in architecture is a natural one. It does 
credit to the patriotism, at least, of the people who 
promote it. But those who point to the architecture of 
Egypt, of Athens, of Byzantium or of Gothic France, 
and plead for a style of architecture that will be equally 
distinctive of America, lose sight of something. They 
lose sight entirely of the great difference in size 
between the tiny states of the Mediterranean coast and 
the vast domain which we call the United States of 
America. 
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Architecture which would truly represent the wind- 
swept coasts of rock-bound New England would be 
absurd in the fragrant gardens and the sunlit beaches 
of Florida. The giant redwoods so characteristic of 
California would be gigantic folly in architecture for 
the treeless plains of Kansas. In the little kingdoms of 
the classic past, the peoples were homogeneous. ‘They 
occupied small areas dominated for the most part by 
single great cities. But in the immense continent of 
America, we have all sorts of people, all varieties of 
climatic conditions and all kinds of occupations, and 
no one city can claim to be the center of the national 
life of our people as did Athens or Byzantium or Rome 
or Paris or Babylon. 

Consider the fisheries of New England—the manu- 
facturing of the Midlands—the lumbering of the 
Northwest and the dreamy cotton-raising of the South. 
These cannot all be knit together into a common unit 
without producing a mere polyglot jumble. And 
architecture is expressive of nothing without harmony 
and unity. No American building is erected to serve 
all of America at one time; each is built to meet the 
needs of a particular locality. 

We can, however, and we should, have in each 
of these various localities such as Buffalo and its imme- 
diate tributary area, architecture which is expressive 
of the life of that locality. Keeping in mind this brief 
survey of the nature of architecture then, let us look 
at our newest contribution to Buffalo’s architectural 
history. Let us examine the plans for the new City 
Hall now under construction on the West side of 
Niagara Square. 

First let us remember that it is to be a machine. It 
is designed for the efficient conduct of the city’s busi- 
ness. ‘The arrangement and inter-relationship of its 
parts must conform to the working needs of the busi- 
ness of managing the affairs of Buffalo, N. Y., a city 
of nearly 600,000 inhabitants, located in a certain 
place on the banks of the Niagara River. The transla- 
tion of its interior into rooms and co-ordinated groups 
of rooms must be adjusted to the organization chart 
of the city government; the flow lines of traffic must 
be clearly traceable. 

The greatest possible measure of flexibility has been 
given to this frame of function, because there will be 
future changes. If this building is to endure and con- 
tinue to serve the public purposes most effectually, 
it must possess adaptability to new conditions that are 
likely to arise as time goes on. That is to say, you 
cannot put stairways, for instance, where they might 
be ideal today, if such location of the stairways will 
interfere with probable future changes. 

We can, however, and we have, for example, made 
all of the interior partitions on the departmental floors, 
easily and economically movable. If it develops, let 
us say, that in the department of Public Works, the 
partitioned sections allotted to the Water Bureau are 


too small, they can be enlarged. If the section allotted . 


to the Building Bureau is too large, the space can be 
reduced. ‘This adjustment can easily be made by shift- 
ing the partitions to secure the desired rearrangement. 
It is difficult for these various departments ‘to know 
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how their internal arrangements will work out until 
they have been tried. Under this plan of ours they 
will be able to try out the first or tentative arrange- 
ments of partitions and if changes are then desired, 
they can be made until precisely the most satisfactory 
scheme is achieved. These changes will be practically 
without cost to the city and they will not mar the 
beauty of the interior. 

If I seem to dwell over-long on this matter of effi- 
ciency in the operation of the building—rather than on 
the efforts to achieve beauty—it is only that I may 
impress on you the importance of fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which it is being built. We as a city are not 
spending six and one-half millions of dollars just to 
make a certain locality more beautiful. We are spend- 
ing the money because this new building is needed for 
certain very definite purposes. If at the same time 
we can make it beautiful, so much the better. 

You would not, for example, be willing to trade a 
good, smoothly-running automobile for one which is 
more beautiful to look at but which will not run. 
However, we are not forced to choose between ugli- 
ness and efficiency as against beauty without efficiency. 
We can combine them. As a matter of fact, the build- 
ing or other machine which functions best is likely 
also to be the best-looking. ‘This is true of every 
machine. The instrument which works well has a 
beauty of its own. For example in the human body 
the arm or the leg which best answers the uses of an 
arm or leg is better-looking than a limb which is not 
able to function for the useful purpose for which it is 
intended. 

So, then, it becomes the duty of the architect to 
plan a building which will work best. When this has 
been taken care of, he may then organize the various 
parts in such manner that grace and dignity of func- 
tioning may go hand-in-hand with grace and dignity 
of appearance. We do not build beauty onto the 
structure purely to achieve beauty. We try to build 
beautifully and in keeping with its character, what 
must be built in any case to answer the purposes for 
which the building is authorized in the first place. 

In accomplishing this aim, endless trial is made of 
combinations which will never be used. This is done 
to find out precisely the form which will be most nearly 
perfect for the purpose. Before the arrangement of 
the masses of the main structure was decided on—as it 
appears in the pictures of the building as it will Jook 
when completed—more than 500 sketches were made, 
only to be thrown away. If this fact is kept in mind 
it may be easier to follow what I am about to say. 

In every one of these preliminary sketches showing 
the relationship of the masses to one another, it was 
necessary to make provision for all of the interior parts. 
Elevators and corridors, toilets, stairs and so on must 
be diagrammed in relation to the working areas. 
Plans of this nature are designed for each mass ele- 
vation in order to decide the best means of achieving 
efficiency plus beauty. 

Having decided on the desired mass, the plans were 
more fully developed. A careful check was made to 
make certain that provision had been made for every 
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necessary function of the building—in a word, to 
make sure it would be workable and efficient. At this 
stage we had a fair idea of the conception and pro- 
ceeded to crystallize it in the form of a model in 
plaster. From this model we were able’ to work in 
three dimensions, revising it endlessly by the weeding 
out of ungraceful and awkward corners and the like. 
This went on until there was practically nothing left 
of the first model. Then a second working model was 
made and subjected to the same treatment—and 
finally a third model which proved satisfactory. 

This third model is very similar to the illustration 
showing the exterior of the building flooded with 
light at night. While reference is being made to this 
picture, I might mention that the illumination of the 
entire building, as shown in it, has a very definite pur- 
pose. ‘That purpose is to drive home to people—par- 
ticularly to visitors in Buffalo—the fact that in this 
city électricity is both cheap and plentiful. In this way 
it advertises one of Buffalo’s greatest industrial, com- 
mercial and social advantages. 

If you will look at the illustration showing one of 
the studies of the tower, and at the study of the 
entrance colonnade, you will see something of what 
took place, after preparing the plans and models, in 
arriving at a satisfactory facade. So far we have been 
discussing the structure as a whole. In a general way 
I might say that the same process was and is being 
followed, multiplied many hundreds of times, in the 
countless details. Every possible point of variation was 
gone-over scores of times or even hundreds of times, 
to the point of exhaustidn, seeking the highest approach 
to perfection in the finished work. ‘Take, for example, 
the reproductions of the clay sketch or study models 
of proposed column capitals and a spandrel design. 
Note that the left-hand corner and the right-hand 
corner of the capital are different. ‘These were the 
two best and were developed on the same cap to aid us 
in making the final decision as to which one to use. 
Incidentally, you will notice also that the word 
“Vintage” is in two type-styles for a similar decision. 
In a building of this character, where all of the orna- 
mentation has been created on original lines, a special 
type-style must be designed for the lettering. This 
type-style must conform to the spirit of the ornamenta- 
tion that prevails throughout the building. 

If you think ‘that this seemingly simple matter of 
lettering does not cut into an architect’s sleep, just try 
sometime to design a complete alphabet in agreement 
with the feeling of something new. 

And so it goes on and on, the endless chain of de- 
tailing. ‘The architect must not only know where each 
stone or pipe or window is to go, but he must set it 
down on paper so that the mechanics who come after 
him will know precisely what they are to do without 
the possibility of error. 

Let us look for instance at the simple matter of a 
door. Any one of the 2,165 doors in the new city 
hall will do. Each door, down to the last detail, must 
have its own identification. Each is accurately listed, 
given a number, told on what floor it will go, whether 
it will be of wood, steel or bronze, whether it will be 
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glazed or solid, whether it will have a transom, kick 
plates, pull bars, push plates, transom adjusters or 
checks, how wide it will be, how high and how thick, 
whether its threshold will be marble, slate or bronze, 
how many hinges it will have, of what size and of 
what material, the type of lock and knobs and their 
design. When all of these things are done, it does not 
mean that the architect is through with that door. 
He must still supervise the work and see to it that the 
door is made and hung in a skillful and workmanlike 
manner—exactly in keeping with the instructions 
which he has put down on paper. 

Nothing whatever is left to chance or to the whim 
of the contractor, the mechanic, or the manufacturer 
of materials. From the time when the city decides to 
erect a building until the keys are finally turned over 
for the finished job, the architect is in the closest pos- 
sible touch with every phase of the planning and the 
work—guiding, advising, making decisions and some- 
times spurring on any contractor who may be slow in 
handling his share of the work. 

On the other hand, delays in erecting a building 
are often the fault of the architect himself. He must 
be ready with his detailed plans covering each part of 
the job before the sub-contractor can do anything. 
This is called servicing the contractor and the utmost 
care is taken to have this service perfect. 

Now there are two ways for an architect to proceed 
with these detailed plans which the workmen must 
use daily and hourly, because they show exactly where 
every stone, pipe or window is to go. One way that 
is followed by some architects with success is to com- 
plete the detailing of the entire exterior of the build- 
ing and then to start detailing the interior. Our 
method is different in this particular—we move 
forward with the detailing of the exterior and the 
interior at the same time. By following this method 
we find it comparatively easy to keep well in advance 
of the needs of all of the various trades. At the present 
time, although the contractors are still working on the 
foundations, detailed drawings are ready up to the 
fifteenth floor on the outside and up to the third floor 
on the inside of the building. This is some months 
ahead of the prospective needs of these plans in both 
cases. We expect to keep this lead up to the end of 
the job. 

Delays of the architect in providing these detailed 
drawings are a frequent cause, not only of delays in 
completing a building, but also of discrepancies in- 
volving extras. If, for example, the plumbing pipes 
come into conflict with a steel beam at any particular 
point, the detailed plans will show it. They will also 
show exactly how the pipe is to be detoured around the 
steel beam. The sub-contractors and the mechanics 
can proceed only when the plans are put into their 
hands by the architect. They are usually anxious to 
get their share of the work finished. With complete 
and careful servicing by the architects—a service which 
keeps the detailed plans constantly a good margin 
ahead of the need of them—I see no excuse what- 
ever for any delays in completing the job. 

Has any of you listeners ever dreamed of doing a 
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A NIGHT RENDERING OF THE BUFFALO CITY HALL 


Such a day’s work as 


hard day’s work in your sleep? 
shingling a house for example. If you have, you will 
no doubt remember that you were as tired in the 
morning after dreaming of doing a hard day’s work 
as if you had actually executed the work with your 
hands, instead of merely doing it with your mind in a 


dream. If you have had this experience, you will 
realize the full meaning of what I am driving at when 
I say that the architect erects a building completely in 
his mind and on paper before any one of the mechanics 
can do his part. It is not saying too much when I 
say that it is as much labor to design a hinge and show 
the carpenter where to put it in a drawing, as it is to 


put in the screws which fix the hinge in its place. On 
some one of the hundreds of blue-prints will be found 
the number and location and shape and size and 
material of every stone, steel beam, electric conduit 
and sewer pipe as well as all minor pieces of materials 
that go into a building. Moreover the architect must 
see to it that each piece of material is of exactly the pre- 
scribed quality and is put in place by workmen of 
sufficient skill to do it properly. 

Let us not discount the importance of the con- 
tractor’s part and the parts assigned to each of the 
hundreds of workmen. Full reliance is placed on 
their thoroughness, honesty, and skill unless there 
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should be reason to believe otherwise. Just as in the 
case of an army in the field the general plans the cam- 
paign and supervises the movement of the troops—in 
the same way, an architect plans a modern building 
with his associates and his staff and then directs the 
operations toward each objective. The contractors 
and the workmen carry out these carefully planned 
directions. 

It is not enough for the commanding general merely 
to map out a plan of campaign and then go away and 
forget all about it. In the same way the architect 
finds that it is not enough merely to plan his building. 
He must keep in constant touch with its progress. He 
must see to it that action follows his planning and con- 
forms to it exactly as he intended that it should. 

If you were to visit Niagara Square right now, 
you would see a huge hole in the ground. Below the 
surface of this gash in the crust of the earth are 180 
great caissons of solid concrete. These caissons aver- 
age about five feet in diameter and each extends down- 
ward from 25 to 30 feet to bed-rock. Upon these 
180 caissons the weight of the building, 184,000,000 
pounds, will rest. These are quite as much the con- 
cern of the architects as the facade, the tower, or the 
shape of the building itself. 


While this foundation is being prepared, stone is 
being shaped and cut in the quarries at Kasota, Minne- 
sota; Amherst, Ohio; and Briar Hill, Ohio. At 
Lackawanna are being fabricated the steel beams which 
will soon rise in a network above*the foundations. 

Did it ever occur to you radio listeners that when 
the steel beam is riveted perfectly into its steel column, 
and when each stone, quarried and milled hundreds of 
miles away fits exactly into the place prepared for it, 
that this is not an accident? All of this work is done 
on paper long before it is done with the actual build- 
ing materials. Each of the shops where material is 
being made ready is working on exact shop-drawings, 
with a record and number of every piece of material 
and where it is to go. “These shop-drawings are pre- 
pared in exact agreement with the drawings in the 
office of the architects where they originated and thor- 
oughly checked by them. Moreover, by frequent in- 
spection trips to quarries, foundries, and mills, the 
architects constantly check the quality and the produc- 
tion as well as the progress made in getting the mate- 
rials ready. No errors or delays can be permitted. As 
the building advances, progress is shown on a chart in 
the architect’s office covering the work of all of the 
various contractors and trades and the dates when 
each of the phases of the work should be started and 
when completed. 

Ornament that is to be carved in stone is first drawn 
up in the architect’s office to the actual size in which it 
is to be carved. Models in clay are then made from 
these drawings, giving the architect an opportunity to 
examine and correct them in three dimensions. After 
this is done they are carved in stone at the quarry and 
finally put in place. Other materials such as cement, 
paint, and all compound materials are put to chemical 
tests to make sure that they are equal in every way to 
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the requirements demanded in the architect’s specifica- 
tions. After this has all been done, permission is 
given the contractor to use those materials which have 
been proved by test satisfactory. 

When the thirsty department clerk on the top floor 
of the new city hall, five or twenty-five years from 
now, draws a glass of water from the faucet it will be 
there for him because the architects’ staff has planned 
in perfect detail, the size, the materials and the route of 
the pipe to the point where it becomes available. ‘The 
route of this pipe is carefully detailed—where it must 
detour to pass around structural beams and so on—to 
say nothing of the accurate planning of the hydraulic 
force needed to permit its flow. 

A word now about the style of architecture. 
Having organized the functions within the building 
‘nto an effective working relationship to one another, 
we now proceed to enclose them within such outer 
garb as will at once harmonize with their necessary 
functions, unify the various elements into a harmoni- 
ous whole and give expression in terms of architecture 
to those characteristics of Buffalo as have distinguished 
it among the cities of America and of the world. 

The design is in the modern spirit. We have not 
gone back to the Greeks, to the Egyptians or to the 
Italians of the Renaissance for our inspiration. Our 
building being of the present time its dress must be in 
keeping with the age. A native Buffalonian, decked 
in the flowing robes of Athens, the feathers of a red 
Indian or the wide-sleeved kimono of a Japanese 
Samurai would not be more ludicrous on the streets of 
Buffalo today, than would be a modern building, 
erected for modern purposes, clothed in the garments 
of a Greek temple or an Egyptian tomb. 

We may and do admire the grace of line and the 
sheer beauty of the architecture of the past, and the 
splendid spirit in which it sings to us of the glories of 
the past. But we must remember that the needs of 
a public building in Buffalo in 1930, A.D., are not 
the same as the needs of the city of Athens in the time 
of Pericles. We must build and clothe our building 
to meet the present-day conditions. We must seek to 
build beautifully in the same spirit that actuated the 
Greek and the Roman, the French and the English 
architects at the time of their greatest glory—even 
though what we are building will not be the same and 
it will not look the same. We cannot accomplish our 
purpose by feebly imitating the exact formulas by 
which they met their problems; problems which were 
quite different. We must meet our own problems in 
our own way. 

Let us consider, for example, the site and setting 
for the new city hall as compared with the govern- 
ment buildings of Europe. In Europe public build- 
ings are set back from the highways. They express, 
in their long approaches, something of the awe and 
reverence which kings have always tried to inspire in 
their subjects. ‘The ordinary citizen in Europe has 
for centuries been taught to approach the government 
‘n fear and trembling. Government is not his servant 
but his master. 


With us in America it is different. We look upon 
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SKETCH MODEL FOR CAP OF MAIN COLONNADE 


our city and other governmental divisions simply as 
means of transacting our joint or public business. When 
we have dealings with our city government we do not 
wish to feel that it is a power aloof from us and hard 
for us to approach. We like to feel that it is efficient 
and businesslike. We want to get there, get our busi- 
ness done and get away again. We want our servants 
not aloof, but handy. So, a city hall which is practi- 
cally on the sidewalk, easy of access and free from all 
unnecessary red tape, suits our purpose best. Another 
way in which we Americans express the same idea is 
in the fact that every new administration promises to 
us, above all things, to give us a business administra- 
tion. That is in harmony with the American spirit 
and tradition. It is what the people want above every 
other consideration. A city hall easy to get at and 
easy to do business in expresses the idea architecturally. 


There is no wind-swept stretch of empty esplanade 
to face, no weary flights of seemingly endless steps to 
climb, no frowning statues of dead kings to salute, nor 
any other symbol of the citizen’s subjection and sur- 
render. No! Such things are out of tune with 
modern life ‘in Buffalo and America. They belong 
to the dead past with Roman emperors and Egyptian 
kings. In this building we are recording the spirit 
of Buffalo in the America of today. Our city hall 
will be on the sidewalk in the heart of the city’s com- 
mercial and industrial life, where public servants may 
respond quickly and efficiently to the will of the 
citizen. 


Within and without, in its masses, its ornamenta- 
tion, its graceful contours and its avenues of flowing 
traffic, the new city hall will be expressive of the 
masculinity, the measured, overwhelming sureness and 
strength of modern industry, the punch of Buffalo, 
if you please, with its industry, its commerce, and its 
electric power resources. 
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With all of this designing, this ornamentation, this 
expression of architectural symbolism and the opera- 
tion of a great structure, the architects have not 
permitted themselves to forget that all these things 
cost money. The architect must know market values 
of materials so that in his planning he may come within 
the amount of money appropriated for the purpose. 
It is interesting to note that the final contract prices 
for the new city hall total about $11,000 less than 
the city has authorized. It is the architect’s business 
to see to it that proper economy is exercised when he 
is preparing his plans and specifications. ‘This does not 
always mean cheapness in price or merely low figures 
in first costs. It involves as well, due consideration for 
the expense of up-keep, replacements and operation. 
It is often wisest to specify materials which cost more 
in the first place but which show a saving in durability, 
in operation or in subsequent replacements. In our 
choice of materials we have sought to express in color- 
ful harmony the power and purpose, the life and char- 
acter of a great and growing community whose inter- 
ests are centered in this building; but in all of these 
things we have never lost sight of the fact that for 
every dollar spent, the people desire a dollar’s worth 
of building. 

When the new city hall is turned over to the city, 
which should in time for the proposed Buffalo 
centennial of 1932, I am persuaded that Buffalo may 
well take pride in it and that it will encourage private 
owners to emulate it in character, in dignity and in 
durability. 





MODEL STUDY FOR ONE OF THE SPANDRELS 


SHOWING THE PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL AROUND BUFFALO 
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I have said little about the beauty of the structure, 
because I believe that beauty is in the eye of the be- 
holder. I hope that you, who comprise the great audi- 
ence combined in The Buffalo Courier-Express and 
Station WKBW will feel in looking upon it in its 
completion at least something of the thrill of pride 
which we architects have felt as we have seen it grow 
on paper under our hands. We hope you will feel 
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with us that we who live in Buffalo are, truly speak- 
ing, citizens of a great and powerful metropolis; that 
you will feel we have done well in placing upon the 
topmost tower of this structure dedicated to your 
service, a jewelled crown—a diadem of emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires—symbolic of the power the majesty 
and the beauty which have brought to Buffalo her 
title of Queen City of the Lakes. 
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RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT IN SPAIN 


A PLATE FROM THE WORK BY ANDREW N. PRENTICE 
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VoLUME Xl NuMBER 7 


“This plate represents the tomb of Don Pedro’s 
wife, Dona Catalina. It was sculptured in Genoa 
by Gazzini, and is perhaps the more beautiful of 
the two. The sculptured reliefs under the arch 
represent the Procession to Calvary and the Nativity, 
the whole background being coloured deep blue. 


These, and several other tombs in this Chapel, were 
brought from the Carthusian convent, the former 
burial place of the Ribera family. Owing to the 
obscure light of the chapel it is impossible to do 
full justice to the details.” 


A. N. PRENTICE. 














JS GARDEN GROUP—“BOY AND FAWN” 


GAETANO CECERE, SCULPTOR 
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VoLuME XI NuMBER 7 


This garden group is an enlarged model of the 


sketch which won a prize last spring in the Garden 
Club of America Competition for sculpture in the 
small garden. The figure is 33” high. 
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VoLUME XI NuMBER 7 


This drawing was made in pencil on a very thin 
tracing paper. It was then mounted on a gray 


board and touched up with light water colors. The 
original measured about 20” x 30". 














Courtesy Goodspeed’s 
FROM AN ETCHING BY DECARIS 


“THE RENAISSANCE TOW ER” 
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VotuME XI NuMBER 7 
This reproduction was made from one of Decaris’ 
large etched plates, the size of the original being 
2644" « 174%". It shows the artist’s penchant for 
choosing poimts of view which give startlingly 
violent perspective. The effect is strong and 
dramatic. An article on Decaris, by Samuel Cham- 
berlain, appeared in PENCIL Points last December. 
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ROME PRIZE IN ARCHITECTURE AWARDED 


Tue Rome Prize in ArcuHiTEcTuRE for 1930 has been 
awarded to Walter Louis Reichardt of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In the fourteen-hour preliminary com- 
petition there were seventy-nine entrants. The pre- 
liminary problem was a design for A School of Arts and 
Crafts. As a result of the preliminary competition the 
Jury chose the following nine final competitors: Frederick 
T. Ahlson, Yale University; Carroll Coletti, Yale Uni- 
versity; Everett S. Cofran, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Charles DuBose, University of Pennsylvania; 
Walter Louis Reichardt, University of Pennsylvania; John 
Edward Miller, Catholic University of America; Robert 
B. Mitchell, University of Illinois; Earl Chester Morris, 
Columbia University; and U. Floyd Rible, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The subject of the program for the final competition 
was A Church and Parish House. 

THE PROBLEM 

The congregation of a Protestant church, whose 
history is bound up with that of the old American 
city in which it is situated, wishes to build a Church 
and an adjoining Parish House in a style which shall 
be in harmony with the traditions of the early Re- 
public. The worship of the church is congregational, 
with preaching for its main feature, and with no 
tendency towards ritualistic practices. ‘The preacher 
should be well seen and heard by the whole congre- 
gation’ which will number about 450, seated in pews. 
The church should have an adequate vestibule or 
lobby. It may have a gallery if desired. Space shall 
be provided for a large organ, without, however, 
making it a main feature of the interior. The mixed 
choir should be inconspicuously placed. 

Either behind the church, or at one side of it, shall 
be a Parish House containing in one or two stories 
the following rooms:— 

1. An Auditorium seating 200; 2. A Gymnasium 
containing about 1500 square feet; 3. Six clubrooms 
for boys’ and girls’ clubs; 4. Six rooms for Sunday 
School classes of twenty each; 5. A room for choir 
practice; 6. A private office for the pastor, and one 
for his assistant workers, both accessible from the 
church itself as well as from the outside. 

The site selected is a lot practically level, measur- 
ing 150’ by 250’, its narrower side facing a public 
green, and with streets of equal importance on the 
three remaining sides. 

John E. Miller of Cleveland received Honorable Men- 
tion in the final competition. His drawings and those of 
Mr. Reichardt are shown on pages 554 through 557. The 
Jury of Award was composed of five New York architects: 
Wm. Mitchell Kendall, Chairman, Chester H. Aldrich, 
Louis Ayres, Charles A. Platt, and James K. Smith. 

In describing his drawing Mr. Reichardt says that he 
“felt that the site offered him required a structure 
that would be essentially formal in plan as well as 
elevation. The various units called for allow one to do 
this easily, as the church itself may be taken as the prin- 
cipal unit, and the auditorium and gymnasium as smaller 
units balancing each other. Since these units will all be 
used extensively, either together or separately, it was 
thought well to express them clearly in elevation, since 
the main elevation, that facing the Green, is of paramount 
importance. 

“The style chosen is inspired mostly by the work done 
in Boston and Philadelphia, for the author has felt that 
those two cities reflect best that which is truly American 
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WALTER LOUIS REICHARDT 


in character. Of course, this assumption is merely a 
personal opinion, and the work done in the South has 
much to be commended. 

“A portico was thought to be a fitting entry, for a 
shelter is a utilitarian feature as well as a pleasant one. 
The space about the portico has been kept open, with a 
simple mosaic pattern and with small trees planted about 
the sides. The exterior has been purposely kept plain 
and severe, with the doorways and the steeple as the 
features. The steeple is of wood, and it is designed to 
be the dominating feature on the green, being an ever- 
present reminder of the services that the church offers 
to the community. Like so many of the early churches, 
the interior presents a contrast to the plainness of the 
exterior.” 

The Fellowship is provided by the Daniel H. Burnham 
Fund. The appointment is for a term of three years, 
with an annual stipend of $1550, residence and studio at 
the Academy, and an additional allowance of $500 for 
transportation to and from Rome. 





Wa trer Louis REIcHaRDT, winner of this year’s Rome 
Prize, was born in Los Angeles, California, in 1908. He 
received the degree of Bachelor of Architecture last 
month from the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
completed the five-year course in four years. He had 
previously studied architecture at the Polytechnic High 
School in Los Angeles and has been employed in the 
offices of Reginald D. Johnson and Winchton L. Risley, 
architects, of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Reichardt plans to remain at his home in Los 
Angeles during the summer and will sail early in Sep- 
tember for Berlin to visit relatives before going to the 
Academy October Ist. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION : 





SIDE ELEVATION 


WINNING DESIGN FOR “A CHURCH AND PARISH HOUSE,” BY WALTER LOUIS REICHARDT 
COMPETITION FOR THE ROME PRIZE IN ARCHITECTURE FOR 1930 


(See text on page 553) 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


PLAN 
HONORABLE MENTION DESIGN FOR “A CHURCH AND PARISH HOUSE,” BY JOHN E. MILLER 
COMPETITION FOR THE ROME PRIZE IN ARCHITECTURE FOR 1930 
(See text on page 553 ) 
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SIDE ELEVATION 
HONORABLE MENTION DESIGN FOR “A CHURCH AND PARISH HOUSE,” BY JOHN E. MILLER 
COMPETITION FOR THE ROME PRIZE IN ARCHITECTURE FOR 1930 


(See text on page 553 ) 
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EDWIN H. BROWN 


1875-1930 

2 Se 
Epwin Hacker Brown died of pneumonia at his home, 
Point Lookout, Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, on April 
2 Ist. 

Mr. Brown was born in Worcester, Mass., July 29, 
1875. He attended Harvard University, graduating in 
1896 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute with a degree of S.B. 

Mr. Brown entered the firm of Hewitt & Brown in 
1910. For many years he was prominent in the profes- 
sion, being active not only in local but in national affairs 
also. Among some of the monuments of his work in 
Minneapolis are Hennepin Avenue M. E. Church, the 
McKnight Building, the Metropolitan Bank Building, 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company building, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, new Y. W. C. A., the 
residence of C, S. Pillsbury, and many others. 

In the war he served as field director for the bureau 
and camp service of the American Red Cross at Camp 
Cody, Deming, and later in a like capacity at Washington. 
He was chairman of the Minneapolis chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

To him more than anyone else was due the organization 
of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. 

Mr. Brown was vice-president of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Architectural and Engineering Societies. 
He was a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, 
and served as its national secretary. He was still serving 
on the Hoover commission of the Department of Com- 
merce on basic Building Codes at the time of his death. 
Other organizations with which Mr. Brown was af- 
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filiated are the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Society for Testing Materials, Association of 
Harvard Engineers, Engineers Club of Minneapolis and 
the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity. 

He was a member of the Minneapolis Club, Woodhill 
County Club, Lafayette Club, Harvard Club, Skylight 
Club, Six O’Clock Club, and Professional Men’s Club. 

He married Susan Christian in 1912 and is survived by 
his wife and two sons, 





SAINT LOUIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION of the Saint Louis Architectural 
Club was held on May 20, 1930. 

Prior to the balloting, Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, addressed the 
Club on the “Steedman Memorial Library.” This fine 
collection of architectural books, together with a room to 
house it, was recently donated to the Library by Mr. 
George F. Steedman for the exclusive use of the archi- 
tects and draftsmen of the city. 

The honor of wielding the presidential gavel for the 
coming year was awarded to Charles O. Eames after a 
hotly contested fight. Appearing on the balcony following 
the election, President Eames received, with becoming 
modesty, the plaudits of the multitude that had clamored 
in vain to gain entrance to the packed hall. 

Eames has also been distinguishing himself outside of 
club activities. He is the winner this year of the first 
prize of $250.00 awarded by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for drawings in black and white. Our bet is that if 
Charles does half as well with the presidency as he does 
with a lithograph pencil, he will be a world beater. 

Other officers elected are as follows: vice-president, 
Erwin C. Schmidt; secretary, George Votruba; treasurer, 
Richard Johnson; executive board members, John A. 
Bryan and Allan Gordon. 

A few of the planks in the new platform follow: 

A plan to increase the scope of our employment service 
in order to aid as many draftsmen as possible to locate 
positions. 

A wide participation in civic affairs relating to city 
planning and improvement. 

A plan to acquaint the public with the duties and in- 
dispensability of the architect. 

With these able officers to lead us in carrying out this 
ambitious program, our artistic souls are filled with the 
hope of making the ensuing year the most brilliant in the 
history of the club. 











A CORRECTION 


We greatly regret that an error occurred in 
the June issue on page 418 where the litho- 
graph, “Paysage Espagnole,” was wrongly 
attributed to Russell Limbach, whereas it was 
really the work of George Bennett Russell of 
New York. We hope to make amends to Mr. 
Russell by publishing more of his work in an 


early issue of PENciL Points. 
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THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS 


On January 16TH, 1929, the Westchester County Society 
of Architects held its first meeting. After a little more 
than a year of activity it has come to be recognized as an 
organization of vital importance in the building affairs of 
the second richest county in New York State. 

The purposes of the Society are to promote fellowship; 
to encourage in every manner professional advancement 
among its members; to protect the interests of its members 
and others of the profession; to safeguard the public in- 
terests in matters of design and construction; to help all 
public officials in the administration of the laws relating 
to buildings and their environment; to interest itself in 
the welfare of all matters pertaining to or associated with 
the practice of architecture and the allied arts. 

The Society is composed of individual architects legally 
registered in the State of New York and having an office 
in Westchester County. 

The members work together in regular monthly meet- 
ings held successively in the various cities and towns of 
the County. The business meetings are preceded by a 
dinner during which the members are brought together 
in social fellowship. The dinner is usually attended with 
a talk by an authority or specialist in some phase of in- 
terest to the architectural profession. 

The activities of the society are transacted by the dif- 
ferent standing and special committees—‘‘it is their care 
that the wheels run truly.” 

It was largely due to the concentrated and powerful 
action by a// of the members of the Society under the 
dynamic leadership of W. Kenneth Watkins of Rye that 
the Mastick Bill to regulate the practice of architecture 
in New York State became a law. Throughout the year 
the Society has studied and has been active in legislative 
matters relating to the practice of architecture and its 
allied arts. 

Not the least important of the accomplishments of the 
Society has been the bringing together from all parts of 
Westchester County its practicing architects in a spirit of 
good fellowship. 

The Society held its First Annual Golf Tournament 
in June at the Bonnie Briar Country Club, Larchmont, 
and “a good time was had by all.” 

At the dinners the Society has had the privilege of 
listening to exceedingly interesting and educational talks 
by experts in the various fields of activity related to the 
practice of architecture. The keen interest in these din- 
ners and talks is indicated by the regular large attendance 
by members from all parts of the County. 

Upon the formation of the Society there were eleven 
architects listed as members. Throughout the year the 
membership has steadily increased, due to the energetic 
work of James W. Clyde of Mt. Vernon, William H. 
Jones of Yonkers, and their Membership Committee. 
There are now forty-six active members who come to the 
meetings from thirteen different towns. This practically 
represents all of the registered architects practicing in 
Westchester County. 

The officers of the Society are Howard B. Peare, 
President; William H. Jones, Vice-president; William C. 
Halbert, Secretary; and George H. Gilbert, Treasurer. 
The address of the Society is 202 North Avenue, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
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PLINY ROGERS 


SRNR 
An Appreciation by Eddy Fairchild 
Puiny Rocers 1s pEaD. It happened two weeks ago 
[June Ist]. It has given me that awful feeling of 
shocked surprise and incomprehension of why such things 
occur. He was only forty-eight years old and, until his 
last illness of a few weeks, was strong and active, with 
apparently many good years in store for him. 

Pliny Rogers was born in Saginaw, Michigan, and pre- 
pared for his profession at the College of Architecture, 
Cornell University. While attending the University, he 
won several prizes, one of them being the Andrew D. 
White prize. After six years as a designer with Tracy 
and Swartwout, he went to the office of Electus D. Litch- 
field, for whom he was head designer. From 1919 to 
1926 he was a member of the firm of Litchfield and 
Rogers. Since that time Mr. Rogers has been practicing 
independently. It is particularly regrettable that he should 
have been called away while he was in the midst of de- 
veloping his ideals. 

Above all other types of architecture, Pliny Rogers 
loved the Colonial. And so it was perfectly natural that 
he should have put his heart and best efforts into creating 
some of our finest examples of this type. After spending 
years assimilating and recreating the characteristics and 
spirit of the Early American and Colonial architecture, 
he reached a stage where he excelled in this respect. 

Having known and worked with Pliny Rogers for many 
years, | can say with great certainty that his work was 
produced with a sincere effort to do the best, down to the 
smallest detail. He gave his personal attention to every- 
thing and did considerable drafting and sketching him- 
self—something all too rare in these days of high pressure 
architecture. He was a real draftsman and architect and 
had built himself a fine reputation by much extremely 
well done work. His death is a decided loss to architec- 
ture and many friends will miss him. 
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ANOTHER PRIZE WINNING DESIGN FOR “THE BRANCH OFFICE OF A LARGE BANK,” BY MARIO JOSEPH CIAMPI 


STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED AT 
HARVARD SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


THE COMPETITION FoR Special Student Scholarships for 
the Harvard School of Architecture is held each year for 
men who have had at least three years of office train- 
ing, and who are twenty-one years old or over. They may 
receive the Certificate for Special Students—generally 
after two years in the School. This year the subject of 
the program was “The Branch Office of a Large Bank.” 
THE PROBLEM 

This bank, located in a medium sized city, is a 
branch of an important New York bank. ‘The piece 
of property on which it is proposed to erect it is a 
rectangular corner lot, 110 feet long and 80 feet 
wide, on two streets of equal importance. The two 
other sides of the lot are party walls. The entrance 
to the bank can be placed on either street, according 
to the parti adopted for the interior arrangement. 
A certain research of monumental qualities in the 
architecture, both of the facade and the interior, is 
expected. The ensemble must be dignified enough to 
represent well the power of the main institution in 
New York. 

The building, containing only one story and a 
partial mezzanine, will comprise: 1. Main entrance 
for the public. 2. Public space or hall. 3. Usual ac- 
commodation provided for paying tellers, receiving 
tellers, bookkeepers, foreign exchange, stocks and 
bonds, information, etc. 4. Entrance to the vaults 
which are to be in a basement. 5. Offices for the 
president, secretary, waiting space. 6. Ladies’ room 
with toilets. Clerks’ rooms, locker rooms, coat rooms, 
can be in the basement. 7. Service entrance on one of 
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the streets. 8. There could be found, partly around 
the hall in rear or side, if deisred, a small mezzanine 
gallery for additional clerical space; but all services 
included from No. 1 to No. 7 must be on one floor. 


Twelve consecutive hours are allowed for the prelim- 
inary sketch and one week for the final drawings. The 
winners’ designs are shown herewith. 

George Lester Larson, of Boston, Mass., twenty-five 
years old, attended the Boston public schools and gradu- 
ated from the Mechanic Arts High School. He worked 
for some years in the Boston Architectural Club classes, 
and attended the Morgan Atelier in New York one 
summer. He was in the office of Guy Lowell, in 
Boston, for many years; later, in the office of Henry & 
Richmond. In New York he was in the office of 
Laurence Emmons, where he intends to return. He 
entered the School of Architecture in the fall of 1929. 

Arthur Albert Thompson, of Cambridge, Mass., twenty- 
three years old, is a graduate of the Cambridge High and 
Latin School, where he studied architectural drawing 
under Miss Alice $, Willoughby and received much of his 
preliminary training under the guidance of William J. 
Mooney. From 1926 to 1929 he was in the office of 
Parker, Thomas, and Rice in Boston and was a student at 
the Boston Architectural Club. He won the Special Stu- 
dent Scholarship for the year 1929-30 and has now won it 
a second time for the year 1930-31. 

Mario Joseph Ciampi, of San Francisco, Cal., twenty- 
three years old, graduated from high school in California 
and worked for three years at the San Francisco Architec- 
tural Club. He has worked in the offices of A. A. Cantin 
and Dodge A. Riedy, of San Francisco. He will enter 
the Harvard School next fall as a special student. 
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PHILADELPHIA ARCHITECTS’ BASEBALL 
LEAGUE 


THE THIRD SEASON OF THE Philadelphia Architects’ Base- 
ball League opened Wednesday, May 21st. Two of the 
offices represented in the league last year found it im- 
possible to enter this year. However, we are pleased to 
announce a new team representing the office of I. H. 
Francis, Consulting Engineer. ‘This office does the en- 
gineering problems for many of the architectural firms in 
Philadelphia, and, therefore, is closely associated with the 
architectural profession. 

The offices represented this year in the league are 
Ritter & Shay, John T. Windrim, Board of Education, 
Ballinger Company, and I. H. Francis. 

The winner last year was the Board of Education, which 
lost the inter-city championship to the Board of Education 
of New York. 

The games are played at the Northeast High School 
Field, Philadelphia, every Wednesday and Thursday at 
6:15 o'clock. 

The officers for the ensuing year were re-elected from 
last year as follows: M. M. Dryer, President, William J. 
Rankin, Treasurer, and J. E. Doan, Jr., Secretary. 


STANDING OF THE LEAGUE 


TEAM W. L. < 
John T. Windrim Mek etis. 0 
Se 8. ae a iat 0 2 
Ritter & Shay ... * ee 1 0 
Ballinger Company ; ; 0 l 0 
Board of Education ) 0 0 0 
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IV CONGRESSO PAN-AMERICAN 


POSTER FOR THE FOURTH PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, HELD LAST MONTH IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


Fo 
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ENGINEERS’ BOWLING LEAGUE OF CHICAGO 
FINAL TEAM STANDING 


1—Holabird & Root, No. 1 


59 31 .656 74297 825.42 
2—Childs & Smith 
56 34 .622 69723 774.70 
3—Sargent & Lundy 
55 35 .611 77623 862.48 
4—City of Chicago—Bridge Dept. 
53 37 .589 74785 830.94 
5—W. H. Kien & Co. 
51 39 .567 70839 787.10 
6—Allen & Garcia, No. 2 
50 40 .556 70012 777.91 
7—American Bridge Co. : 
48 42 .533 72651 807.23 
8—Utilities Power & Light Corp. 
45 45 .500 68898 765.51 
9—Holabird & Root, No. 2 
48 45 .511 70597 784.41 
10—Burrell Engineering Co. 
41 49 .467 63478 729.63 
11—Roberts & Schaefer 
39 51 .433 69006 766.73 
12—American Ass’n of Engineers 
38 52 .422 66111 734.57 
13—Frank D. Chase, Inc. 
37 53 .411 63023 700.26 
14—]. H. Heuser 
34 56 .378 68051 756.12 
15—Graham, Anderson, Probst & White 
$$. S65) «78 2666579) | 739.77 
16—Allen & Garcia, No. 1 
34 56 .378 64680 718.67 





ANNUAL MEETING, BROOKLYN CHAPTER A.1L.A. 


Tue Annuat MeetinG of the Brooklyn Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, held at the Crescent 
Athletic Club, Brooklyn, May 26, 1930, was well at- 
tended. 

The reports of the several officers of the Chapter and 
the chairmen of the various committees indicated a 
healthy condition of affairs and some little advancement 
in the educational work of the year. 

The business of the evening consisted first of the adop- 
tion of certain amendments to the By-Laws with the pur- 
pose of interesting the non-resident registered architects 
within the Chapter’s jurisdiction to the point of becoming 
affliated with the Institute through the Chapter. 

Then came the discussion on the formation of the or- 
gan.zat‘on of statewide scope and consisting of delegates 
from the several organized architectural groups together 
with representatives from groups of twenty each of un- 
attached registered architects throughout the state for the 
purpose of the defense of the registration statute and the 
advancement of the status of the architect. 

This was followed by the election and installation of 
officers for the 1930-1931 term, which resulted as follows: 
Charles C. Wagner, President; William A. Sanders, Vice- 
president; Geo. Francis Kiess, Secretary; Herbert C. 
Bowman, T'reasurer. 

As a closing feature, the Chapter was ertertained by an 
interesting talk covering the experiences of one of its 
delegates to the recent Annual National Convention of 
the Institute held at Washington, D. C. 









A STATEMENT REGARDING THE 
PENCIL POINTS EDUCATIONAL FUND 


In JANUARY of this year we announced that we 
had appropriated the sum of $10,000 to start an 
educational movement having for its object to 
inform laymen intending to build concerning the 
nature and value of architectural services. The 
responses we received from this announcement were 
so encouraging that in February we sent another 
letter to all architects advising them that we would 
receive subscriptions to a fund which would be ex- 
pended over a period of two years along dignified but 
progressive lines with the idea of bringing about a 
better understanding of the questions involved for the 
benefit of both parties—the investors who naturally 
want to secure the greatest value for each building 
dollar spent, and the architects and draftsmen who are 
in a position to furnish the services required. 

Contributions to the fund were very slow in coming 
in owing to a variety of reasons. The depressed state 
of business had something to do with it; but we also 
believe it to be true that many architects feel that such 
a campaign would injure their professional standing 
and many others think that such a campaign would 
not be successful in achieving its object. 

In order to get a definite expression of opinion 
from members of the profession we sent a third com- 
munication on April 21st, with which a ballot slip 
was enclosed to be marked and returned to us. This 
letter was sent to all practicing architects in the United 
States and Canada whose names appear on our records 
—about 8,500 in all. The results of this ballot are 
tabulated herewith. 


1053—I believe that the laymen of the U. S. and 
Canada should be informed now concerning 
the nature and value to them of the archi- 
tect’s services. 

186—I do not believe that such a campaign is nec- 
essary or advisable. 

726—I would like to see the publishers of PENCIL 
Points conduct the campaign. 


I will contribute $25.00 a year for two years to the 
Pencix Porn'ts Educational Fund. 


75——Check already sent. 

31—Check for 1930 enclosed. 

66—Check for 1930 will be sent by July Ist. 
114—Check for 1930 will be sent by October Ist. 


185—I would prefer to see such a movement carried 
on under other auspices. 
145—Non-Committal. 


It will be seen that only 1,422 of the 8,500 marked 
and returned the ballots, which seems to us to indi- 
cate either lack of interest in the proposed campaign 
or a lack of faith on the part of the architects that we 
are the proper people to conduct such a movement on 
their behalf. The amount of money contributed and 
pledged is insufficient to accomplish the objects of the 
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campaign, and since there seems to be no reasonable 
expectation that the fund will reach adequate propor- 
tions we have decided to invite no further contribu- 
tions and to return the money already contributed. 

It is our belief, as it has been for a long time, that 
the investors of the country are losing a great deal of 
money each year because of their failure to appreciate 
the value of the architect’s services. It is our belief 
that the architects and draftsmen of the country are 
losing millions of dollars each year because of this state 
of affairs. It is our belief that it is the duty of the 
architects to the public as well as to themselves to bring 
about a better understanding of the matters involved. 
And it is our opinion that sooner or later the archi- 
tects will see the wisdom and the necessity of conduct- 
ing such a campaign or of retaining competent indi- 
viduals or organizations to do it for them. 

We announced in January that even if the archi- 
tects did not contribute to our fund we would spend 
the sum which we had appropriated in publishing and 
distributing a document which would clearly set forth 
the advantages to the investor of retaining an architect. 
For several months past we have been working on 
this document. We have discussed this with many 
architects located in different parts of the country and 
have studied carefully all of the books, articles and 
pamphlets which have been published on the subject. 

The manuscript of the document was completed 
some weeks ago and has been put in type. Before 
actually running the edition we considered it advis- 
able to submit the document as a whole to a number 
of architects, both large and small, interested in yari- 
ous types of buildings, and we must admit that what 
we have done has failed to secure the approval of a 
majority of those who have studied it. The criticism 
has been made that our document is too long. But we 
have found it impossible to condense the material with- 
out omitting portions which we regard as essential to 
a proper understanding of the matter by the layman 
who has had no contacts with a building project. 

Portions of the document which are entirely satis- 
factory to some men we find are quite unsatisfactory to 
others and we have been unable to reconcile the widely 
divergent points of view expressed. One architect to 
whom the draft was submitted made the statement 
that in his opinion its general dissemination would be 
injurious to the architectural profession. Another 
equally prominent man endorses our presentation 
entirely and feels that everyone contemplating a build- 
ing project would be greatly benefitted by reading it. 

Now certainly the last thing we want to do is to 
publish a booklet which is going to hurt the architect. 
Nor do we consider it advisable to distribute a booklet 
which would be regarded by a majority of the archi- 
tects as an inadequate presentation of the value of 
their services to the building public. So we have de- 
cided to offer what we have written for general criti- 
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cism in advance of publication in pamphlet form. And 
in the following pages of this issue of PENCIL PoINTs 
you will find the text and the illustrations of our docu- 
ment as we have prepared it. Please read this care- 
fully and tell us what you think about it. If you feel 
that we have presented the matter fairly and success- 
fully please tell us so. If any part of it in your opinion 
is untrue, misleading, or lacking in clarity, please 
let us have your criticisms. If a substantial majority 
of the architects of the country feel that the distribu- 
tion of this document by us would be of service to 
them and to the profession it is our intention to publish 
it as originally announced and to get it into the hands 
of those intending to build so far as our funds will 
permit. Should it appear after the criticisms have 
been received and reviewed that it is impossible to 
reconcile the different points of view expressed we shall 
make no effort to distribute the document beyond the 
members of the profession itself. 

In reading this document please bear one thing 
especially in mind. We are attempting not only to 
induce the man who is going to spend money for a 
building of any type to retain an architect, but we are 
endeavoring also to make it clear that the architect 
should receive an adequate fee for what he does. Be- 
cause they do not know what an architect does for the 
fee he charges, most people feel that the architect is an 
expensive luxury, whereas in our opinion quite the 
reverse is true. Most business men are willing to 
grant that the contractor is entitled to a profit of ten 
per cent. net for building a building. But these same 
men have an entirely different attitude toward an 
architect’s fee. On a job costing, let us say, $100,000 
the owner expects to pay a profit of $10,000 to the 
builder, but he sees no reason why an architect should 
get $6,000 for his services. He doesn’t realize that 
of this sum $4,000 or more is represented by actual 
cost to the architect in doing his work; that the net 
profit therefore is not over $2,000 and frequently 
much less. This, in our opinion, is all because the 
architects have never informed the building public. If 
the idea prevails, as it does in hundreds of thousands 
of cases, that all the architect does is “to get out a set 
of blueprints” it is difficult for the owner to see where 
he gets value received for what he spends. But if the 
owner can be brought to appreciate all the things which 
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the architect can and should do for him as set forth 
in our document he should be willing to pay and pay 
well for such a valuable service. 

We are informed on competent authority that in a 
certain section of the country a survey was made of a 
large number of residences, some erected under the 
supervision of an architect and others without architec- 
tural services of any kind. It was found that, on the 
average, the houses erected without the assistance of 
an architect cost 14% more than those under archi- 
tectural control. Of course it was found, as was to 
be expected, that on the average the houses handled by 
architects were better looking, better planned, and 
generally more satisfactory. How does the owner 
fare in such a situation when he goes it alone? He 
pays more for a poorer house. How does the architect 
and draftsman fare? He doesn’t fare at all, but is 
just cut out of a large volume of business which he 
could handle to advantage. It will be clearly seen, 
therefore, that the owners of these houses would have 
been far better off had they retained competent archi- 
tects and paid them 10% on the work. 

We know perfectly well that the document we 
have prepared is not perfect. We regard it as a first 
attempt to clarify a very difficult and complicated situ- 
ation. ‘The doctor and the lawyer have a simple situ- 
ation to deal with as compared with the architect. 
Everybody knows what a physician or a lawyer is sup- 
posed to do. It will never be possible to state the 
functions of an architect in a ten-word telegram, but 
the services which an architect is prepared to render 
may be definitely stated and sooner or later they will 
be. ‘Thousands of architects tell thousands of clients 
every year just what they can do for them. It should 
be possible to make a statement of the facts which is 
satisfactory to all architects who intend to give good 
service to their clients. We naturally are not inter- 
ested in the small number of men practicing as archi- 
tects who are neither honest nor conscientious and 
whose only idea is to get as large a fee as possible and 
to give as little as possible in return. 

It is our observation that very few architects are 
intentionally exploiting the public. It is rather our 
opinion that a vast majority of men practicing archi- 
tecture are competent, thoroughly conscientious, and 
inadequately paid for what they do. 


In the 24-page document which follows we have used, as illustrations, drawings which 
have previously been published in PENcIL Points with full credit to the architects 
from whose offices they were borrowed for reproduction. Naturally, in a document 


of this kind, intended for circulation among the lay public to advance the cause of 


architects in general, it would be inadvisable to mention the names of any individual 


architects. The illustrations are used here simply to indicate to the layman the kind and 


extent of the drawings an architect prepares during the proper performance of his duties. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S PRELIMINARY PERSPECTIVE STUDY FOR A PUBLIC BUILDING 


During the early stages of the design it is desirable for the architect to show the client, by means of a pictorial drawing 

something on this order, how the finished building is going to look. Sometimes such drawings are made with pencil, 

sometimes with pen and ink, sometimes with water color or wash—but, whichever is used, the essential idea is to help 
the client to visualize the completed structure. 








WHY Should You Be Interested 
In This Document 


OU ARE contemplating the investment of a considerable amount of money in 
z. building —more money, perhaps, than you will spend in a lump sum very 
many times in your life. Naturally, in carrying out this project, you want to get 
the greatest possible value for every dollar you invest. It is our belief that in order 
to attain this highly desirable end it is extremely advisable for you to consult an 
architect, whether it is a matter of building a small house or a great cathedral, a 
store front or a skyscraper office building, a small movie theatre or a sizable school. 
You may already have a vague idea that this is so, but to insure that you may 
approach your building program with a full realization of what an architect is and 


what he, better than anyone else, can do for you, we have prepared this booklet. 


E HOPE that you will read it through carefully to the end. You will then 
W least be in a position to know what the architect’s services comprise and 
what you will miss if you do not avail yourself of them. If you then decide to 
proceed without him you will be doing so with your eyes open. We believe that 
those who stop to investigate fully the scope and value of the architect’s services 
will readily understand that they are essential to the success of any building pro- 
ject. Those who do not look into the matter can only be enlightened through a 
costly and dissappointing building-experience. The value of the architect’s service 


is too pronounced to be lightly forfeited. 


Pencil Points for July, 1930 
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HE ARCHITECT is, like the lawyer or the 
physician, a professional man. That means 
that he has nothing to sell you other than dis- 
interested personal service. His knowledge of 
the art of designing buildings and of supervis- 
ing their construction—knowled ge acquired by 
years of study and apprenticeship—makes him 
an expert in his field and makes his assistance 
of value to you, who may know little or noth- 
ing of such matters. His ability to make this 
knowledge effective in your service is his sole 
“stock in trade.”’ He is not, as some people er- 
roneously suppose, a dealer in blueprints or in 
plans and specifications, any more than a physi- 
cian is a dealer in prescriptions. These things are 
simply instruments of service. What you pay 
the architect for is the wisdom of training and 
experience which enables him to write your cor- 
rect building prescription in the form of draw- 
ings and specifications, and so insure that you 
get what you want. The building contractor is 
the pharmacist who carries out his instructions. 
The knowledge and skill which the archi- 

tect must possess includes a well balanced com- 
bination of purely practical and purely artistic 
considerations. He must, of course, have busi- 
ness capacity for he has to assume charge of 
the administration of the building enterprises 
which are entrusted to him. Then he must have 
a thorough acquaintance with all the things 
which go into the making of a building—the 
great variety of materials and equipment and 
the methods by which they are assembled by 
the various building trades into the completed 
structure. He must know what each material 
is good for and where and how it should be 
used; he must be able to discriminate intelli- 
gently between the numerous types and brands 
of building equipment which are on the mar- 
ket. This knowledge he must accumulate by 
painstaking investigation and experience. All 
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this takes time and therefore makes it necessary 
for the young man who wishes to becomea prac- 
ticing architect to serve a somewhat lengthy 
apprenticeship as a draftsman working for es- 
tablished architects where he may have the 
opportunity to observe at first hand the con- 
duct of many and varied building operations. 

Before the young man ambitious to be an 
architect is able to become a draftsman he must 
get at least a portion of his artistic training by 
some sort of schooling in which the principles 
of good design are taught and through which 
he may learn how the architecture of the past 
was created, not so that he may copy in his own 
work what the men of older periods did but so 
that he may gain a comprehension of the gen- 
eral principles underlying all their designs —prin- 
ciples which he may use as a guide in going on 
from where they left off. When we say “some 
sort of schooling’’ we mean to include not only 
study in the recognized formal architectural 
schools but also the less obvious, though often 
just as effective, education conducted under the 
personal guidance of an already established and 
well educated architect. Many a youth, unable 
to attend one of the collegiate schools of archi- 
tecture has, by entering as a lowly office boy 
the establishment of a good architect, gradually 
advanced and increased in knowledge until he 
has finally reached the topand become an archi- 
tect in his own right. In fact some of our great- 
est architects have developed in this way. That, 
however, is perhapsaside from thesubject.What 
we are trying to make clear is that to be an ar- 
chitect requires a long and thorough prepara- 
tion. This implies the final possession of the gen- 
uinely specialized knowledge and ability which 
makes the architect's services of real value to 
you. 

As a professional man, the architect must 
adhere to a high standard of ethics. His integ- 
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rity must be beyond reproach, for in order to 
command your confidence and respect his inter- 
ests must be identified with yours and his only 
compensation, either direct or indirect, must be 
the fee which you, as his client, pay him. He 
cannot accept commissions or favors of any kind 
from any contractor, sub-contractor, dealer in 
materials, or any other interested party,and still 
remain a professional man. 

Thearchitect’s interests, during the conduct 
of your project, are identical with your own. 
He is your representative. His aim is to see that 
you get a building which will be at once beau- 
tiful, sound, and suited to its purpose, and that 
you get it for a reasonable price. The extent to 
which he can be successful in this endeavor de- 
pends upon his degree of architectural talent and 
upon your willingness to take full advantage of 
his advice. You will have to trust him just as 
you trust your doctor if you want best results. 

It should be clearly understood that the ar- 
chitect is neither a building contractor nor a 
structural engineer. The building contractor or 
builder is the man who takes the architect's 
drawings and specifications, provides the mate- 
rials and equipment called for therein, and em- 
ploys and directs the labor necessary to erect the 
building. Heshould know howtocarry out prop- 
erly the instructions given him by the architect 
but is not ordinarily competent to assume the 
functions of the architect. The construction en- 
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gineer is a designer of structures and works from 
the standpoint of producing sound and safe con- 
struction. Heis not particularly interested in the 
matter of beauty and if he were would not com- 
monly havetheart training necessary forits pro- 
duction. His position in the building field is that 
of a consultant to whom the architect may turn 
for the economical solution of the more com- 
plicated structural problems which arise in the 
larger undertakings where steel and reinforced 
concrete are extensively used. 

The architect is the one man in the building 
field who is trained to look at whatever build- 
ing project he is directing from a broad point of 
view—weighing the various factors that enter 
into it and coordinating and combining them so 
that they will be held in proper equilibrium. 
Under his direction no element will be given un- 
due importance at the expense of some other 
equally important consideration as sometimes 
occurs where an operation is carried on with no 
general administrative head, even though the 
different individuals working together are ex- 
pertsin t heir respective fields. Whereas the usual 
“expert” is inclined, as he becomes more com- 
pletely specialized, to think more and more of 
his own particular specialty, the architect, as 
master designer, keeps always uppermost in 
mind the all important question of the relation be- 
tween the building and the human beings who are to 
use it and for whom it is to be built. 





As all buildings are seen, society has a right to demand that none be ugly; the life of the 
community requires that none be unsafe or dangerous to health; social economy requires 
that they be not wasteful of space or ill-suited to the purpose for which they are created. 
Every building is to some extent a public matter—even a private house. No building 
should be erected that is not an attractive addition to the landscape. A well-designed 
building is more valuable property—a better investment. A well-constructed building is 
a more economical investment. No owner, however gifted in other ways, no contractor, 
however skilled, can design and build the simplest house equal in beauty, utility and 


economy to one completed under the guidance of a trained architect. 
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Wuat Qualities Make The Architect 


Useful To You? 


[1] HIS ABILITY AS A PLANNER. 


In thearchitect’s training great stressis laid 
on the matter of planning efficiently. By study- 
ing the needs of all types of buildings and con- 
sidering the ways in which they are used by the 
people occupying them, he gains specialized 
knowledge on this subject beyond that possess- 
ed by any other group of men. The architect 
knows how best toapportion theavailablespace 
in a building between its different parts so that 
each division or room will be adequate in size 
and convenient in shape. He knows how to ar- 
range the different parts so that they can be used 
most easily and effectively and so that each oc- 
cupies the most advantageous part of the entire 
scheme in relation to the others. The building 
he designs is easy to get around in and those 
who use it do so with a minimum of wasted ef- 
fort. An unskilful planner can very easily make 
the errors of giving too much space to this por- 
tion, toolittleto that; of placing roomsin wrong 
relation to the site and to the rest of the plan; 
of using too much space or too little for circu- 
lation; all of which will cause inconvenience or 
discomfort or both for the users of the building. 
A good architect can eliminate such faults of 
planning. 

Looking atit from the point of view of econ- 
omy, this matter of planning is of the utmost 
importance. In the architect's plan every square 
foot of floor area is used to greatest advantage. 
His plan, prepared to solve your particular problem, will 
give you the maximum accommodation in a 
given totalarea, or, expressingitinanother way, 
he can provide the required accommodations in 
amimumin of total floorspace. Sinceevery square 
footunnecessarily added toa plancosts youmon- 
ey for which you get no return, is it not profit- 
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able for you to employ this man who is of all 
men most likely to know how toeliminate waste 
space ? 


[2] HIS KNOWLEDGE OF THE MATE- 
RIALS AND METHODS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


The architect is continually keeping him- 
self posted on the comparative merits of mate- 
rials‘and equipment that go into buildings and 
on the best methods of putting them together. 
This is one of his most important duties and one 
in which his training begins the moment he en- 
ters a drafting room as a beginner. He sees the 
materials as used in buildings already existing 
—sees how they look and how well they have 
lasted. Thenasa draftsman hesees how themore 
experienced men with whom he is working se- 
lect and specify materials for buildings in proc- 
ess of design. When these buildings are under 
construction he is sent out on the job where he 
can observe the best methods of putting the ma- 
terials in place. As time goes on he has oppor- 
tunity to check up on the wisdom of employing 
the materials and methods adopted. The man- 
ufacturers keep the architect supplied with data 
and samples of their products. He talks to their 
representatives and perhaps visits their plants 
so that he may have a complete understanding 
of how brick and terra cotta and lumber and 
marble and linoleum and so on are produced. He 
gathers from professional journals, from archi- 
tectural books, from meetings of architectural 
societies, the fruits of the group experience of 
the entire profession. He avails himself of the 
records of disinterested comparative tests em- 
anating from scientific laboratories such as the 
United States Bureau of Standards and thelead- 
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ing technical schools. In short heaims to become 
the best informed purchasing agent for building 
materials and equipment that is to be found any- 
where. When you employ him he becomes, in 
effect, your purchasing agentacting solelyin your 
interests to secure for you the most for your 
money. 

In his specifications for your building the 
architect calls for materials and equipment 
which he knows are best for the places where 
they are to be used and tells the contractor ex- 
actly how they are to be put in place to secure 
the proper results. He follows up his written in- 
structions by supervision on the job either by 
himself or by one of his most trusted assistants. 
When he turns the building over, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it will be strong 
and durable and that your subsequent expense 
for repairs, upkeep, and so on will be held toa 
minimum. Your foundations will be solid, your 
cellars dry, your roofs will be tight, your walls 
resistant to the passage of heat, cold, and damp- 
ness. Your floors will be free from warping and 
twisting and will resist wear. Your ceilings will 
be free from cracks and discoloration, your stairs 
comfortable to walk up and down on and free 
from squeaks. 

All of these things and many others which 
the architect takes care of will contribute ma- 
terially to your comfort and security and will 
relieve you from periodic expensive repairs. 


[3] HIS CONSIDERATION FOR THE 
AESTHETIC ELEMENT IN BUILD- 
INGS AND HIS ABILITY TO IN- 
TRODUCE BEAUTY INTO THEIR 
DESIGN. 

The third essential item to consider in pro- 
ducing a work of architecture is that it shall in- 
clude beauty. We have already explained how 
thearchitect, by good planning, makes the build- 


ing suited to its purpose, and how, through his 
knowledge of materials and construction, hein- 
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ARCHITECT USEFUL TO YOU? 


sures that it shall be sound and lasting. Now we 
come to what in some respects is the most im- 
portant part of his work—that of making the 
completed design good to look upon. The abil- 
ity of the architect to do this marks him out 
from all the other individuals connected with 
the buildingindustry. Good engineers and build- 
ers know how to build well; some of them may 
even develop the ability to plan economically 
and logically; but none of them ordinarily pos- 
sesses the instinct of the artist supplemented by 
training in design which makes the architect a 
creator of beauty. Not all architects possess this 
talent in superlative degree but it is safe to say 
that they all have enough of it to distinguish 
their work from that of the ordinary construc- 
tor. From the time a young man decides to study 
to become an architect—and his decision is usu- 
ally founded on a natural talent for design and 
love for things beautiful—he is continually 
thinking in terms of proportion, of balance, of 
symmetry, of rhythm, ofcolor harmony, oflight 
and shade, of texture. During his education he 
steeps himself in an atmosphere of fine art. He 
cultivates his acquaintance with the fine things 
of the past in architecture, in painting, in sculp- 
ture, even in music, in literature, in the drama 
—for all theartsareinextricablyinterwovenand 
the same fundamental principles of beauty un- 
derlie them all. Small wonder that he develops 
a discriminating sense for whatis good and beau- 
tiful as opposed to that which is mediocre and 
ordinary. It is that sense which the full-fledged 
architect applied to his designs for buildings 
that makes them, according to his ability, bet- 
ter than those designed by untrained and un- 
skilled men. 

Weare all sensible, in greater or less degree, 
to beauty. Between two articles offered to us 
we naturally choose the one which seems to us 
the better looking. Our clothing, our furniture, 
our automobiles—other things being equal— 
are for the most part chosen on the basis of good 
looks. No less should we desire to own attrac- 
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tive homes, to live in beautiful neighborhoods, 
to have fine buildings in our communities. The 
good looks which the architect knows how to 
provide make your house worth more money, 
your neighborhood more prosperous, and your 
rentable properties more productive. If a well 
designed buildingcomesup for resaleit will bring 
a better price than would a poorly designed one 
of the same nature on the same site. Bankers 
are more ready to loan money on a building de- 
signed by an architect because they know that 
he has put more value intoit and thatifit should 
ever come back on their hands they would be 
able to sell it more easily for that reason. Real 
estate men will tell you that it is easier to rent 
space in buildings which are architecturally at- 
tractive than in those which lack the element 
of good design, even though they beequally con- 
venient. No, there is no question but that the 
element of beauty in buildings has a commercial 
value over and above that of the more tangible 
so-called practical factors of convenience and 
structural integrity. And the architect can give 
you them all, for he possesses, either in his own 
person or in the persons of his partners and as- 
sistants, the requisite varieties of ability to do 
sO. 


[4] HIS KNOWLEDGE OF THE LEGAL 
REQUIREMENTS, ETC., FOR BUILD- 
INGS. 


The man about to build will find that there 
are many laws and regulations, State and mu- 
nicipal, which touch in some way or other upon 
the project. It is an important part of the archi- 
tect’s business to know all about these laws and 
regulations so that his client will be protected 
from damage and loss from the time the job 
starts. 

To begin with, most States now have laws 
concerning the licensing or registration of ar- 
chitects, designed to protect the public from in- 
competent individuals who might otherwise 
masqueradeasarchitectstothedetrimentofyour 
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interests. These laws set forth the minimum re- 
quirements for the education and training of the 
architect and provide against anyone calling 
himself an architect without having the proper 
qualifications. You may know therefore that 
your architect, being duly registered, has satis- 
fied the State requirements. The registration laws 
are usually supplemented by the building code 
of the cities, towns, or villages requiring that 
plans for buildings exceeding a certain amount 
in cost must be filed by a registered architect. 
In States where no registration law exists, this 
protection is absent, but these States are rapid- 
ly falling into line with the others in this respect 
and adopting such legislation. 

The building codes here alluded to are mat- 
ters of local ordinance and differ somewhat in 
different communities. Your proposed building 
must be designed to conform with the require- 
ments in your particular locality. Zoning laws, 
too, exist in many communities and may affect 
your project in one way or another. The State 
lien laws, insurance laws, and laws of contracts, 
and the State and local laws for the maintenance 
of Public Safety and comfort, both during and 
after the erection of your building, all have to 
be known tothearchitect. Even the Federal Pat- 
entlaws have to beconsidered, forroyalties have 
to be paid to the patentees of certain elements 
of certain types of buildings. If you are building 
a bank, for example, you may wish to use the 
low screen type of counter. The architect knows 
that this is patented and that, even though it 
is not a manufactured article and has to be cus- 
tom-made to fit your job, you will have to pay 
a royalty to the inventor. In building a multi- 
storied garage you may want to use, instead of 
elevators, a certain type of ramp construction 
whichisalsopatented. Yourarchitect may make 
the drawings for it and your builder may con- 
struct it but you will have to pay a royalty, even 
though the man holding the patent has had no 
direct part in doing the work for you. Your ar- 
chitect knows this and can keep you from blind- 
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ly going ahead without realizing your liability 
for royalty payments. It is his business to know 
of these and a number of other patented systems 
and elements of construction. 

If you employ an architect, then, he will see 
to it that vou do not need to worry because of 
gettingintolegal difficulties. Yourcontracts will 
be properly drawn and he will conduct the work 
in such a way as to eliminate the many embar- 
rassing disputes which might otherwise occur. 


[5] HIS KNOWLEDGE OF BUILDING 

CONTRACTORS. 

Thearchitect’s knowledge of the good con- 
tractors of the locality where you are to build 
puts him in a position to serve you to advantage 
in the selection of the men who are to be invited 
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to bid on your job. If you follow the architect's 
advice in this matter you will avoid getting into 
difficulties and disputes due to inferior work- 
manship and shoddy materials which the un- 
scrupulous type of builder might attempt to palm 
off on you. Thearchitect can recommend to you, 
through his own experience or that of his broth- 
er architects, contractors who can be depended 
upon to do an honest job and who take pride 
in maintaining their reputations for first class 
work. He will get from these men bids upon 
which you can rely, so that in giving the work 
to the lowest bidder among them you will not 
be taking any chances. Incidentally, it happens 
very often that, in the one act of getting bids 
from reputable builders, the architect saves the 
client more than the amount of his fee. 





ARCHITECT’S EARLY STUDY FOR A RESIDENCE—BIRD’S-EYE PERSPECTIVE 


Sometimes, as an aid to visualization, the architect makes rapid studies, drawn with a soft pencil or, as in this in- 
stance, with charcoal, to show the general massing of the composition and its relationship to the site. Such studies 
are valuable aids to the client since by this means he can see, in a general way, how his house or whatever it may be 


is going to look. 







Detail, at this stage, is only suggested. 
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ET US follow through an architectural job 
from the time you decide to consult an archi- 
tect to the completion of the work. First you go 
to him and tell him your ideas as to the type of 
building youwant, whereitistobelocated, what 
your requirements are in respect to rooms need- 
ed, etc., what they are to be used for, how many 
people are to use the building, what style you 
prefer, how much money you have available— 
in short, everything you have on your mind in 
regard to the project. You talk the whole mat- 
ter over with him, going into detail about even 
your most trivial desires—foritis the architect's 
wish to giveyoucompletesatisfaction. Ifit seems 
to him, in the light of his experience, that some 
of the things you call for are inappropriate or 
undesirable for one reason or another, he will 
do his best to explain why some other item or 
treatment would be better. If you are wise you 
will listen to him and heed his advice just as you 
heed that of your physician or legal advisor. 
He will, no doubt, be able to suggest many 
things which you may not have thought of but 
which you will wish to include in your building 
if you wish it to be a complete and up to date 
solution of your problems. Hewill talk over with 
you the site conditions, the present and future 
land values, relationship to transportation, ad- 
joining property conditions, public utility facil- 
ities including sewers, gas, water, heat, electric- 
ity, and so on. If possible he will visit the site 
with you so that he may see the conditions at 
first hand. Perhaps severalinterviews will benec- 
essary before the thing has been completely 
thrashed out sothat thearchitectcan gotowork 
on the preliminary design. Finally the prelimi- 
nary plan scheme is worked out, together with 
an exterior design which will be a logical inter- 
pretation of the plan—pleasing in aspect, har- 
monious in color combination, and, as near as 
can be judged at this stage, within the appro- 
priation. 
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And here let it be said that no exact esti- 
mate of the final cost of the building can be made 
during the preliminary design. Thearchitect can 
compute the cubic contents of the building as 
tentatively laid out and arrive at an approxi- 
mate figure by applying a cubic foot cost for sim- 
ilar buildings erected in the same locality under 
similar conditions, but until the final drawings 
and specifications are completed there is noth- 
ing upon which to base any sort of a hard-and- 
fast figure. When a group of builders, bidding 
on the same definite and detailed set of docu- 
ments, cannotarriveat figures whichagreewith- 
in 10 or 20 per cent it is manifestly absurd to ex- 
pect that better than an approximate figure can 
be computed during the early stages of the de- 
sign, when you know that there will probably 
be a number of modifications and additions af- 
fecting the cost before the final satisfactory so- 
lution is arrived at. The most the preliminary 
figure can be expected to dois to give you some 
idea as to whether you will wish to proceed with 
theoriginal general schemeasoutlined or wheth- 
er it must be modified to accord with the ap- 
propriation. 

However, you now have before you the re- 
sults of the preliminary studyin the form of plans 
and a perspective pencil or water color sketch. 
These providesomething definite for you tolook 
at and visualize the completed building. The ar- 
chitect will point out to you the advantages or 
disadvantages of this or that feature and you 
and hewill discuss themin detail. Standard forms 
of agreement between the architect and his cli- 
ent, such as you will probably have signed at 
one of the early interviews, provide that pre- 
liminary studies shall be modified and remodified 
by the architect until the client’s problems have 
been solved. During this period you may, within 
reason, change your mind as toa given arrange- 
ment as many times as you desire, without in- 
volving yourselfin extra expense. If these studies 
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are conscientiously and thoroughly carried out 
they will save much grief at later stages in the 
project. Itis best for you to “make hasteslowly”’ 
during the preliminary study and be sure that 
everything is as you wish it to be before going 
ahead with the working drawings and specifi- 
cations. 

Items left out on the working drawings will 
involve ‘‘extras”’ if called for later. Neither ar- 
chitects nor contractors enjoy having these “‘ex- 
tras’’ come up, for they almost invariably result 
in annoying disputes. Be sure, therefore, that 
you consider the preliminary design from every 
angle. 

Let us now assume that you have finally ap- 
proved the design and that such investigation 
of the probable cost of the building as has been 
madeindicates that the project will come within 
theintended cost. The architect now goes ahead 
with the final set of working drawings and spec- 
ifications upon which your contract with the 
builder is going to be based. 

These documents are most necessary, for 
they are the only possible way to give the build- 
er complete instructions as to the materials 
which are to be assembled and their manner of 
disposition to produce the building. Incomplete 
or self-contradictory documents would make it 
impossible for the builders to arrive at a definite 
figure and they would add to the bids a greater 
or less sum to protect them from loss resulting 
from confusion and misunderstanding. This 
could only result, in such cases, in wasting the 
client's money. Complete and well-made work- 
ing documents, carefully checked by your ar- 
chitect, will practically eliminate disturbing and 
expensive adjustments. 

It is your duty not only to furnish the ar- 
_ chitect in the beginning with complete and ac- 
curateinformation about your requirements and 
about thelegal and topographical aspects of the 
site but also to give thorough consideration and 
study to all sketches, drawings, specifications, 
proposals, contracts, and other documents 
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which the architect may see fit to ask you to ex- 
amine and approve. You may rest assured that 
he will not bother you unnecessarily with tech- 
nical matters concerning working documents 
which you cannot be expected to grasp readily. 
Those things are for him to work out as a part 
of the service you engaged him to render. You 
should bear in mind that drawings and specifi- 
cations are the language in which the architect 
expresses himself tothe builderandthatthrough 
them he presents his thoughts in the way that 
has been found best suited to their exact and 
complete expression. 

Working drawings are neither studies nor 
sketches nor pictures—they are working draw- 
ings. A good working drawing is that which 
gives the builder exactly the information he 
needs to build from—noless and no more. It should 
be clean and clear and simple. It must be accu- 
rately drawn so that scaled measurements will 
agree with figures. It must present the essentials 
and nothing superfluous. It must avoid unnec- 
essary repetitions. The set of drawings upon 
whichthecontract with the builder will be based 
commonly includes, at the smallest clearly leg- 
ible scale, foundation-, floor-, and roof-plans, 
four elevations, and sufficient sections and de- 
tails to constitute a complete description of all 
parts. From them the builder must beable to get, 
without difficulty, an accurate “‘bill of quanti- 
ties” or list of materials he will need. From them 
he should also be able to make a close estimate 
of the labor costs which he will have to pay. 
Thus, as you can appreciate, he will be able to 
give you a figure, which will be as low as he can 
make it, including his overhead and his profit 
(usually 10%). If the drawings are incomplete 
or hard to read, as is the case when they are pre- 
pared by an unqualified person, the builder will 
havetoallow by guesswork for unknownquan- 
tities and his bid will be higher. Obviously the 
drawings and specifications prepared by a com- 
petent architect insure a considerable saving to 
you. 


The 
















The specifications are written to include 
verbal instructions not covered by the drawings 
and must be extremely exact with no ambigui- 
ties. They are prepared while the working draw- 
ings are in progress and their terms must inter- 
lockandagree with the drawings. They set forth 
the definite requirements concerning the quality 
of materials to be used and describe the mini- 
mum grade of workmanship which will be ac- 
ceptable. In writing these specifications the ar- 
chitect or his assistant must review catalogues 
of materials, inspect and test samples of mate- 
rials and devices, interview salesmen and com- 
pare market prices, determine whatis best suited 
for the job, and act throughout as your pur- 
chasing agent. 

Working drawings and specifications vary 
in intricacy and number according to the type 
of building they describe. The drawings for a 
hospital, a residence, or a church are more nu- 
merous and complicated than those for a stor- 
agewarehouseora garage, eventhoughthesame 
amount of expenditure may be involved. This 
explains why the architect's charges vary with 
the different types of buildings. It costs him 
more, per thousand dollars of building cost, to 
prepare drawings for the more complex types 
than for the simpler structures. Hence, he is jus- 
tified in arranging his professional charge ac- 
cordingly. 

We have now reached the stage where the 
working drawings and specifications for your 
project are complete and approved by you. It is 
now time tolet thecontract. The ordinary meth- 
od of procedure is for the architect, acting on 
your behalf, to invite five or more general con- 
tractors to prepare bids for the work. The ar- 
chitect usually suggests a number of prospective 
bidders whom he knows to be reliable and you 
may want to add to this list one or more con- 
tractors who are known to you. Blue print cop- 
ies of the drawings and specifications are sent 
to each of the bidders. With these as a basis each 
one prepares an estimate of what it would cost 
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him todothejob, including overhead, addsthere- 
to his percentage of profit, and presents his bid 
in a sealed envelope before the appointed date. 
These envelopes are all opened at the same time 
by the architect in your presence to insure fair- 
ness. Upon comparing them you will find that, 
even though the drawings and specifications 
were completely and adequately drawn up, the 
figures vary over perhaps a considerable range. 
The explanation for this is that builders vary in 
their ways of working and in the amount of la- 
bor saving devices and equipment at their com- 
mand; also in their ability to purchase materials 
and labor to advantage. Furthermore, the gen- 
eral contractor's figures include bids furnished 
to him by sub contractors who wish to under- 
take the special parts of the work—plumbing, 
electrical, heating and ventilating, roofing, mill- 
work, cabinet-work, and so on, all of which act 
to multiply greatly the variation in costs due to 
natural diversity ofindividual practice. The gen- 
eral contractor, it should be pointed out, usu- 
ally undertakes directly himself only the mason- 
ry or carpentry part of the work with perhaps 
the excavations and foundations, but all the sub 
contractors will be under contractual agreement 
with him and responsible to him for the carry- 
ing out of their parts of the whole. 

But let us return to the consideration of the 
bids which have just been opened. They furnish 
the basis upon which thecontractis to beaward- 
ed. Unless the lowest bid is so low as to suggest 
that the builder presenting it has made an error 
in his computations, or that he intends to try 
to substitute materials and workmanship infe- 
rior to those of his competitors, it is ordinarily 
successful in landing the job. (it is your right, 
of course, reserved for you by your architect 
when inviting bids, to reject any low bid that 
seems to you or to him inadvisable to accept. ) 

It is now time for the architect to draw up 
a properly worded legal construction contract 
between you and the builder. One of the archi- 
tect’s duties is to make sure that all the parties 
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& clean out door for boiler flue as indicated. 






This Contractor shall furnish the necessary angles 
(one angle to each 4" of wall thickness) for openings in 
masonry walls, -all necessary anchors, straps and plate — 
bolts, and shall set same. 































He shall provide and set wrought iron gratings for 
all window areas where indicated on drawings. 


He shall provide and set wrovght iron tailing for 
staire to laundry as sown on drawings. 


FOOTING, FLOOR 
AND LEADER DRAINS : 


Contractor ‘shall. provide and lay a 6" terra cotta 
fouting drain, making a cireuit of the house. This drain . 
Shall empty into a cesspool which this Contractor shall 
‘build at thé low point of the property. Cesspool shall 
be 6'0" deep below print of discharge and 6'O" in diameter 
and ohail be Baars iain uae ‘subble stone laid dry. 


He shall provide and lay 4" tile leader drains for 
all leaders and shall connect same to the footing drain. 


He ‘ghall. alse provide, set and connect to the foot- 
ing drain, ‘eellar and’ area floor drains, where indicated. 
These. despa Snake, Be tame with backwater traps. 
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A PAGE FROM AN ARCHITECT’S SET OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR A RESIDENCE 


The ‘‘specifications’’ consist of many pages of written instructions to the builder and his workmen and cover matters 
which cannot be easily indicated on the working drawings and details. They deal in general with the quality of 
materials and workmanship which must be provided. They must be written with the greatest care and must be exact, 
with no ambiguities, if proper results are to be obtained. Writing the specifications is one of the architect's most 
important services to his client. 








to these contracts, including yourself, under- 
stand clearly all their general conditions and de- 
tails so that there can arise no disputes attrib- 
utable toignorance of their terms. It is probable 
that the architect will recommend at this time 
that thecontractor shall be put under bond. This 
will cost you a small percentage of the cost of 
thejob but willinsure you against possiblelosses 
due to unforeseen circumstances such as the fail- 
ure of thecontractor to meet his obligations, and 
the money will therefore be well spent. You will 
not, if the contractor is bonded, have to worry 
about mechanic's or material men’s liens. 

Now you are al] ready to proceed with the 
work. All necessary arrangements have been 
made to have it done and the drawings are filed 
with the building department of your local gov- 
ernment against issuance of a building permit. 
The contractor gets the materials and men on 
the site and starts in. The architect turns to the 
preparation of additional drawings of details. 

While the contract drawings include every- 
thing that is to go into the building, they are 
ordinarily made at such small scale that it is nec- 
essary for supplementary drawings of details to 
be prepared at larger scale to give the contrac- 
tor, the sub contractor and their workmen a 
more exact picture of what is wanted. These en- 
able the craftsman to so provide and shape his 
material that it may be placed in the building 
with minimum delay and chances for error. The 
number and scope of the detail drawings neces- 
sary depends on the size and complexity of the 
job. In a small house, for instance, they would 
very likely be comparatively few in number, 
whereas in a large public library there might be 
hundreds oreven thousands of them. Inthe proc- 
ess of detailing the architect considers the best 
methods of assembling parts to avoid the evil 
effects of shrinking and swelling, easy motion 
of moving parts, water-proof and dust-tight 
qualities, etc. In these drawings, too, he gives 
particular attention to carved or modeled orna- 
ment, which, when well designed, contributes 
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to the beauty of the building. Sometimes he pre- 
pares, or has prepared, clay models of ornament 
which can be duplicated by the craftsmen in 
whatever materials are required. 

Correct details not only reduce the cost of 
construction by answering the workmen's nat- 
ural questions without delay, but greatly in- 
crease the comfort and convenience of the build- 
ing. For example, such things as stairways, cup- 
boards, bookshelves, and a host of others com- 
monly encountered, may, ifcarefully worked out 
as to sizes and location, be so designed that they 
can be used without discomfort or inconven- 
ience. On the contract drawings they are indi- 
cated at small scale, but if this were the only 
way they were shown the workmen would have 
to rely on their own judgment for the detailed 
dimensions and construction, which might or 
might not produce passable results. When each 
item is carefully studied in the architect's office, 
however, nothingisleft tochanceand you know 
that all will be of the best proportions for easy 
use. Alsosuch thingsas flashingat window open- 
ings, cornices, chimneys, and so on have to be 
correctly detailed to insure permanent weather 
tightness. Detail drawings are furnished as re- 
quired during the progress of the work, each one 
being properly turned out in advance of the time 
when it will be needed, so that there will be no 
loss of time and money. 

But itis not enough that the builder be sim- 
ply furnished with working drawings and spec- 
ifications, including sufficient scale and full-size 
details. These documents give him the informa- 
tion he needs to have about the job, it is true, 
but toinsureagainst possible misunderstandings 
and delays resulting from questions which may 
come up, and also to make sure that the docu- 
ments will be properly interpreted, it is neces- 
sary for the architect or a competent assistant 
to visit the work regularly while it isin progress 
to exercise supervision. Onlargerjobsitis highly 
desirable to havecontinuous superintendence by 
a clerk-of-the-works representing the architect, 


especially 
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especially when the work is let on the separate 
contract basis with no general contractor as is 
sometimes the case. Having a clerk of the works 
involves payment for his services in addition to 
the regular architect's fee but should save the 
owner, by increasing the efficiency of the build- 
ing operation, several times the supplementary 
amount. On ordinary small work, however, the 
general contractor's superintendent, knowing 
his responsibility, must be trusted to see that 
everything goes along smoothly as per schedule 
while the architect or his supervisor, in his vis- 
its to the job, will check up on quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship. On these visits the ar- 
chitect or his deputy will also probably suggest 
minoradjustment, the desirability of which may 
become apparent to his trained eye as the work 
takes shape. These slight changes will not in- 
volve extra expense but will bring about im- 
provements that would be omitted were the ar- 
chitect not on the job. 

In seeing toit that the materials and work- 
manship are of the specified quality the archi- 
tect performs for you a most valuable service. 
While a reputable contractor will not attempt 
to cheat or skimp on the work, still his attitude 
towards you is that of a seller towards a buyer 
and it would be only human for him to make 
substitutions or tolet things get by which might 
reduce his costs and thusincrease his profits. The 
architect's position, on the other hand, is the 
same as your own. He is just as anxious as you 
are that the building shall be correctly built so 
that it will reflect credit upon him as its designer 
rather than develop faults later on whenitis put 
in service, leading to unpleasantness and recrim- 
inations. He will, therefore, insist that the work 
shall be properly performed so far as the con- 
tractor’s men are able to do it. Of course, super- 
vision is not a certain guarantee against bad 
work; superintendence is so to a much higher 
degree; but neither will turna bad mechanicinto 
a good one. Theinexperienced orignorant client 
is perfectly willing to award his work to the 
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lowest bidder among a group of unknown and 
untried builders, saying to himself, ‘‘Let the ar- 
chitect see to it that the contractor gives me a 
good job.” He defeats his purpose by pretend- 
ing to believe that the architect has some occult 
power unknown to other men. 

It must be quite evident that the architect 
cannot, consistently with his other duties, be 
personally present at the work for any large pro- 
portion of his time and that he cannot be expect- 
ed to pay for continuous superintendence. The 
custom of the profession is that when mere su- 
pervision will suffice, the architect furnishes it, 
but that when continuous superintendence is need- 
ed the client pays the salary of the clerk-of-the- 
works. Evenin thelatter case the architect gives 
supervision—and usually quite as much of it as 
in the former. 

In all but small work the employment of a 
clerk-of-the-works is extremely advisable. It is 
thearchitect’s responsibility toimpress the wis- 
dom of this course upon you and in doing so he 
is acting directly in your interests. 

During theexecutionoftheworkit becomes 
necessary to pay the contractor, at agreed upon 
intervals, forthe performanceof part of his work. 
It is the architect's duty to issue certificates of 
payment assuring you that a certain portion of 
the work has been satisfactorily completed and 
that payment therefore is consequently justified 
and due. This he does upon application by the 
contractor, firstsatisfying himselfthatthestatus 
of the job is as stated. The certificates of pay- 
mentaremadeaccording toaschedulesubmitted 
by thecontractor tothearchitect before the first 
payment, showing the quantities of materials 
and the estimated labor costs for the whole job 
divided so as to facilitate payments to sub con- 
tractors. The architect investigates this sched- 
ule very thoroughly beforeapprovingitand then 
takes particular care that the amounts claimed 
as due to the earlier or middle stages of the work 
are not excessive. It is of some comfort to the 
client to know that this is being done for him. 
















Wrat Do The Architect's Services Cost You? 


E HOPE that we have demonstrated 


that the architect's services are valuable. 
Weare sure that, properly rendered, they will be 
worth more than they cost. Now, just how 
much will they cost ? 

Architectural practitioners vary a good deal 
in their methods of charging for their services. 
Some of them undertake work on a cost-plus- 
percentage basis. In such cases accurate records 
are kept of the actual costs of preparing draw- 
ings and specifications, supervising the work, 
keeping records, and administering the job in 
question. The usual business overhead is added 
and the total is made the basis for computing 
the profit the architect shall receive. In other 
cases a fixed sum is agreed upon in the beginning 
as the architect’s compensation to be added to 
his costs for performing the work. But by far 
the most general method of charging for pro- 
fessional services is for the architect to fix a per- 
centage of the final actual cost of the building 
as his total charge, out of which he pays all the 
expense of doing his part of the job—drafting, 
supervision, overhead, etc. Theschedules of min- 
imum charges recognized by the leading pro- 
fessional bodies call for minimum fees for full 
serviceranging from5 %to15 %depending upon 
theclassofwork. Anhonestjobdoneunder these 
conditions nets the architect, if he is lucky, not 
more than 2% of the cost of the building—a 
very moderate profit indeed considering the 
amount of skill and energy that is demanded of 
him. When you stop to consider that the con- 
tractor, for managing the construction of the 
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building thearchitect designs, commonly makes 
10 % or more over and above his operating costs 
it does not appear that the architect, who con- 
tributes more than anyone else to the success of 
the project, isin any way overpaid. In our opin- 
ion he is usually underpaid. It is noteworthy 
that very few architects ever become rich 
through their professional practice. 

The schedule of the American Institute of 
Architects, which is our only National profes- 
sional body, calls for a minimum professional 
charge ofsix percentin general forcompleteserv- 
icesand goesontostate that onresidential work, 
alterations to existing buildings, monuments, 
furniture, decorativeandcabinet work, andland- 
scape architecture, itis proper to make a higher 
charge than above indicated. Residence work is 
commonly done at the rate of from 8 % to 10% 
and alterations at 15 %. 

When you goto an architect to engage him 
it is proper to settle at the outset the amount of 
his charge. Remember that it must depend upon 
his skill, experience, and standing, and upon the 
character and location of the work to be done, 
as wellas upon the kind and cost of the services 
to be rendered. Complete understanding at the 
beginning of what the service he is about to per- 
form will cost you or on what basis it will be 
figured will be of satisfaction to both parties to 
the agreement. We are certain that whatever 
you pay the architect will be more than repaid 
to you in saving on the cost of the building and 
in the increased convenience, comfort, and the 
pride of ownership it will give you. 
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How Will You Select An Architect? 






























S A GUIDE in selecting an architect we 
can give you only a few final bits of sound 
advice. Use your common sense in this matter 
just as you do about your other affairs. Remem- 
ber that in any walk of life there are to be found 
men of greatly varying degrees of ability and 
integrity. If one of your household becomes ill 
and needs medical aid you do not rush out and 
dash into the first house or office where a physi- 
cian’s shingle is displayed. You make reason- 
able inquiries concerning the doctors in your 
vicinity and base your choice on what you find 
out. If you receive in your morning mail a notice 
that you are to be sued for something or other 
you do not turn to the list of lawyers in the , 
telephone book and pick one out at random to 
defend you. You are careful to get a man whose 
record you have investigated. Similarly, in pick- 
ing out an architect it will pay you to exercise 
equally deliberate judgment. If you do so we 
are sure that you will live to bless the day when 
you decided to avail yourself of the architect's 
services. 

In case of appendicitis get a good surgeon; 
in the event of legal action consult a competent 
lawyer ;inundertakinga building project engage 
an able architect. You cannot afford to do otherwise. 
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GOOD PRACTICE IN CONSTRUCTION—LOW BANKING COUNTER OF MARBLE AND METAL—DRAWN BY PHILIP G. KNOBLOCH 
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SOAP SCULPTURE PRIZES AWARDED 


THIRTY-ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS in prizes and an art 
scholarship of one year’s tuition in a selected art school 
were awarded at the Sixth Annual Exhibition of Small 
Sculptures in White Soap for the Proctor and Gamble 
prizes. 


Peter P. Ott, sculptor, of New York, won first 
prize of $500 in the 
professional group. 
Edward Anthony, 17- 
year-old schoolboy of 
Wyndotte, Michigan, 
was awarded an art 
scholarship of one year’s 
tuition in an art school 
to be selected by him 
from among twelve of 
the most representative 
in the country. 

4911 pieces of sculp- 
ture in white soap froni 
every state in the 
Union, from Canada, 
and from foreign coun- 
tries were included in 
the exhibition. 

The Jury of Award included George E. Ball, formerly 
Director of Design, The Gorham Company; C. J. Barn- 
horn, Sculptor, Cincinnati Art Museum; Alon Bement, 
Director, Art Center, New York; Gutzon Borglum, 
Sculptor; Harvey Wiley Corbett, Ex-President, Architec- 
tural League of New York; Harriet W. Frishmuth, 
Sculptor; Charles Dana Gibson, Artist; Leo Lentelli, 
Sculptor; Agnes M. Rindge, Associate Professor of Art, 
Vassar College; Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City, and Lorado 
Taft, Sculptor. 

First prize, $300, in the Advanced Amateur group went 
to Frederick Holschuh of Philadelphia, for his piece 
“The Beg- 
gar.”? Tis 
was also 
awarded the 
Gorham 
prize, as the 
single piece 
from the 
entire exhi- 
bition chosen 
by The Gor- 
ham Company 
for reproduc- 
tion in bronze. First prize of $200 in the Senior group 
went to Marie Beder of Brooklyn, aged 20, a student in 
the New York School of Fine and Applied Art, for her 
“Study of a Torso.” In the Junior group, the first prize 
of $50 went to Lucia Emily Doud of Malone, New 
York, aged 14, for her figure “Rosena.” 

A feature of this year’s competition was a separate 
International Section. First prize of $125 in this section 
was awarded to Eugene Mayer of Vienna, for his “Drei 
Damen.” 





“Torso,” BY Peter P. Orr 





“THe Beccar,” BY FREDERICK HoLscHUH 





DESIGN IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
ATTENTION OF OUR READERS is called to the omission from 
this issue of the usual installment of Mr. Harbeson’s series, 
Design in Modern Architecture. Part 7 will appear in the 
August issue of Pencit Points. 
~ 
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Winninc DesiGn For MEMORIAL, 


py Cuartes H. JumMPER anp Epwin WEIHE 


PRIZES AWARDED IN COMPETITION FOR 
MEMORIAL DESIGN 


THe Memoriat Crarts Instirute of New York has 
announced the following prizes in their recent competi- 
tion for the design of a private memorial. 

First prize of $200.00 te Charles H. Jumper and 
Edwin Weihe, students at the George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Their winning design is 
shown above. 

Second prize of $100.00 to Harry S. Preble of New 
York, who was also awarded second honorable mention. 
Third prize of $75.00 went to John T. Merkaarto of 
New York. First honorable mention went to T. G. 
Kronick and G. H. Perkins of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Third honorable mention to Primitivo Castrillo of 
Chicago, Illinois, 

The designs were judged by Edward F, Allodi and 
William Henry Deacy, Architects, and Oronzio Malda- 
relli, Sculptor. 

The program for the competition was published on 
page 393 of the May issue of PENncu. Points 





AWARDS IN COVER COMPETITION 


THe EigurH ANNuaL Cover Competition conducted 
by the House Beautiful magazine closed on May 15 with 
a record number of entries. 1817 designs were submitted, 
coming from every portion of the United States, Canada 
and Europe, and the average of excellence» was higher 
than ever before. 

The judges, consisting of W. A. Dwiggins, well known 
artist and author of Layout in Advertising, Donald Snyder 
of the House Beautiful staff, and Ethel B. Power, Editor 
of the House Beautiful, were unanimous in their final 
decisions, awarding the prizes and honorable mentions as 
follows: First prize: Bernice Stern, New York; Second 
prize: Elizabeth Lewis, Victorville, California; Student 
prize: Jean Mansfield, University of California at Los 
Angeles. Honorable Mention: Vanna Peters, Chouinard 
School of Art, Los Angeles; Digur Bader, Chouinard 
School of Art, Los Angeles; Marion Spangenberg, Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women; Alfred C. Parker, 
Clayton, Missouri; Mary Louise Ela, Rochester, Wis- 
consin; Nelson Grofe, Boyertown, Pennsylvania. 

The usual cover exhibit, consisting of one hundred 
picked designs, will start its coast to coast tour of the 
country next September. 
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This department conducts four competitions each month. 


drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. 
Good Wrinkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestion as 


is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. 


ED 





WHIS AND THAT 







A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 


Everyone 


to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 


work easier, send it in. 


the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competitions. 


closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 


Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 


Material received after the 


The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the prize winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 


do so by the contributor. 





THE PRIZEs IN our regular monthly competitions have 

been awarded as follows: 

Class I—C. Turzak, of Chicago 

Class II—A. C. H., of Oakland, California 

Class 11I—Arthur F. Baer, of Cleveland, Ohio 

Class IV—Moreland Griffith Smith, Montgomery, Alla. 
Last month-we told you about Tommy Liang’s design 

for a cover for Pencit Points as it would appear in 

Chinese, and promised to reproduce it this month. Since 

that time we have received’ some more material from him 

which will make an article of several pages. We’re there- 

fore holding the whole thing until we have space to pre- 

sent It. 


WE HavE A couple of Wrinkles that have come in this 
month and both of them may prove of interest to some of 
our contributors. 

J. Mac Culley, of Los Angeles, sent in this one, 

“For making one’s own Christmas cards, book-plates and 
the like, fully as simple and artistic as the block-print 
is the use of sepia or ‘negative’ paper. Make a print on 
this paper from your original drawing, which will be done 
on tracing paper, and use this print as your negative. The 
resulting prints will be exactly like the original, brown lines 
on white ground, and are attractive without color: but this 
paper is on exceedingly friendly terms with transparent 
water color, so if you want a gay card, soak the finished 
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|The Pan of the Wisesuys 




















“Tue SEvEN Pans or ARCHITECTURE”—A Cartoon BY ARTHUR F. BaER 


(Prize—Class Three—June Competition) 
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HERE AND THERE AND THIS AND THAT 


prints in a basin, dry between blotters, and while still uni- 
formly damp, lay on your colors. Those of us who enjoy 
putting our own greetings on paper have to begin thinking 
about it early, so this suggestion is not so untimely as it 
would appear.” 





And John E. Hyler, of Peoria, Illinois, sends along this 
aid to pen and ink rendering. 

“No matter how great one’s skill may be in the render- 
ing of pen-and-ink drawings, there are always certain 
mechanical aids which can do much toward the making of 
a really good drawing. One instance of this is the using 
of a small tuft of absorbent cotton twisted around the end 
of a pencil or other handy stick, much after the manner of 
the physician’s swab. The extreme end of the cotton, how- 
ever, must not be twisted tightly, but left loose to form an 
odd, irregular brush effect. 

“A good sized blot of ink is placed on an extra piece of 
waste paper, the cotton is dipped lightly into it and then 
worked over the drawing, after first trying it on a piece of 
waste paper to see how it is ‘coming.’ One will be sur- 
prised at the different effects he is able to gain with this 
after a little practice; effects which are altogether unattain- 
able with any regular drawing instrument. Rough, uneven 
ground in particular can be depicted very closely.” 





ONCE MORE 
By A. C. H. 


(Prize—Class Two—June Competition) 


Hang on, impatient Draftsmen, 
And Architects mature; 

Material men and Craftsmen:— 
All leisure days endure. 


He who’s inclined to dismal moot,— 
Hang crepe upon his place, 

While experts now on dut— 
*y revive the normal pace. 


All members of the Drawing Room: 
Give high Commission praise,— 
We’re going to have a building boom 

In another sixty days. 









ELECTRICIAN THIS 


DRAFTSMAN IS ’ 


DRAWING ELEVATIONS 
INSTEAD OF PERSPECTIVE, 
















> py James NoEcKER, 


“In Days To Comg,’ 
oF CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





“NortH Micnican AVENUE, CHICAGO” 
LinoLeuM Biock By C. Turzak 
(Prize—Class One—June Competition) 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER was sent to us by Moreland 
Griffith Smith, of Montgomery, Alabama, and is the 
prize winner in Class IV. 
Dougherty & Gardner, 

Cotton States Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Sir:— 

I am written to ask you what opportunity your business 
can offer to a man 38 years of age with average ability, 
an open mind and a real capacity for hard work. 

I have had a number years expereince designing sketch- 
ing in ink, water color, detail work and out side work of 
architectural. 

I also can do furniture designing, detail work, every thing 
in this line. 

You may be too busy to interview applicants indiscrim- 
mately, therefore I am taking the opportunity of bringing 
before you certain facts concerning myself which may help 
you to determine whether my qualifactorily the work you 
wish done. 

After you have read this applicantion in full, may I ask 
to hear from you by return mail. 

Yours truly, H. D. McEacuron 
Ass’n Commerce Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Mr. Frepverick C. Kiawirer of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
wrote us a letter recently in which he told us about how 
he improved his free-hand drawing. While listening in 
on the radio program he found that he was able to prac* 
tice exercises in pencil sketching. He says that he could 
practice and listen in without detracting from the pro- 
gram in any marked degree, and feels that his work has 
been immensely improved. Let’s give it a try! 
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THE SPECIFICATION freer 
A Department for the Specification Writer 





WATERPROOFING, DAMPPROOFING, AND FLOOR HARDENERS 





By David B. Emerson 


IN DISCUSSING WATERPROOFING, dampproofing and_ floor- 
hardeners, I shall write from the standpoint of a specifi- 
cation writer, and not from that of a chemist, as I am 
not a chemist, in fact my knowledge of that subject is 
very limited, therefore I shall treat more of the practical 
side of the question than of the technical side. Now let 
me say right here for the benefit of all concerned that 
this article is not written in the interest of any particular 
form of waterproofing or dampproofing or of any com- 
pany manufacturing materials for these purposes, nor is 
it my intention to try to prove any one method superior 
to another, but to discuss all methods as fairly and justly 
as possible. Some misapprehension seems to exist among 
the younger members of the profession as to what con- 
stitutes waterproofing and what constitutes dampproofing, 
which frequently results in waterproofing being specified 
as dampproofing and vice versa. 

Waterproofing consists of any of the various treatments 
of walls and floors to exclude water under 
whereas dampproofing is any one of the various treatments 
usually applied to the inside of walls above grade to 
exclude moisture caused by seepage during stormy or 
damp weather. 


pressure, 


There are three general methods of waterproofing: the 
integral, the membrane or exterior coating, and the in- 
terior coatings. 

Integral waterproofing is accomplished by adding vari- 
ous substances—usually colloidal in their nature—to the 
concrete to fill the pores, thereby keeping out all water. 
These waterproofing materials are either in the form of 
powders, pastes, or liquids, and are either mixed with the 
cement before dumping it into the hopper of the mixer 
or with the gauging water when it is in the powder form; 
they are always mixed with the gauging water when in the 
form of pastes and liquids. All integral waterproofings 
so far as I have any knowledge are patented products, and 
their composition is kept secret by the manufacturers. A 
very simple and also a very efficacious method of integral 
waterproofing, which can be used in localities where it is 
not easy to obtain the patented waterproofings, is the mix- 
ing of hydrated lime with the concrete. This method 
closes all the minute voids and pores in the concrete, 
which is all that is required to render it absolutely water- 
proof. 

In specifying the waterproofing of concrete by the ad- 
dition of hydrated lime the maximum amount of lime 
should be eight pounds to each sack of cement for a one- 
two-four mixture, and ten pounds to each sack of cement 
for a one-two-and-a-half-five mixture. The rule is twice 
the amount of the coarse aggregate for the number of 
pounds of hydrated lime. If very coarse sand is used the 
maximum amount of Jime should be used, but with finer 
sand a smaller amount may be’used, with a one-two-four 
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mixture as little as five pounds of lime to a sack of cement 
has been known to give perfectly satisfactory results. 

The Portland Cement Association does not recommend 
the use of integral waterproofings in concrete, claiming 
that properly proportioned, properly mixed concrete is 
waterproof without the addition of any waterproofing 
materials. This may be correct in theory, but in practice 
it does not seem to work out so well, as I never remem- 
ber in my experience ever seeing any concrete which had 
not been treated by some waterproofing method which was 
waterproof or anywhere near waterproof. I have never 
seen it so stated, but it may’ be possible that the addition 
of integral waterproofing materials may reduce the strength 
of concrete slightly, but surely there should be a large 
enough factor of safety to render that negligible. 

The only fault which integral waterproofing has so far 
as I have ever learned is that in case of settlement cracks 
in the concrete leaks are liable to occur and _ integral 
waterproofing does not remedy them. 

Integral waterproofing pastes, powders, and liquids, if 
mixed with cement mortar, which is used for the laying 
up of brickwork, will render the mortar waterproof, 
which will prevent seepage through the walls. This has 
been done in quite a number of large buildings in New 
York City in recent years. 

Membrane waterproofing is the oldest form of water- 
proofing in use and has one great advantage in that it can 
be used equally well on concrete, brick, or rubble stone 
walls. The principle of membrane waterproofing is the 
forming of an unbroken envelope about the entire sub- 
structure of the building. This is accomplished by coating 
the outside of the foundation walls and under the base- 
ment or cellar floor with layers of coal tar or asphalt- 
saturated felt, bedded in and well mopped with hot coal 
tar pitch or hot asphalt, thoroughly lapping all joints both 
horizontal and vertical. It is very essential that the 
membrane shall run continuously under the walls, down 
the sides and along the bottom of all pits and trenches 
and under all column grillages. The number of layers or 
plies of felt depends entirely upon the water conditions. 
Where only a moderate amount of surface water exists, 
three plies are generally sufficient, but if a strong hydro- 
static head is encountered at least five plies should be used. 

Another very important item which must not be 
neglected in the specifying of membrane waterproofing 
is the forming of a key under all walls, over which the 
membrane should be carried. ‘This can be done either by 
forming the key in the concrete or by laying a course of 
bricks directly on top of the footings. This is done to 
prevent the walls from sliding on the membrane, some- 
thing which has been known to happen. 

Membrane waterproofing is also used on top of the floor 
slabs under bathrooms, toilet rooms, kitchens and other 
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places where a large amount of water is liable to be used, 
and also over sidewalk vaults. In waterproofing floors, 
the waterproofing should always be carried up at least 
four inches on all walls and around all pipes which run 
through the floor slabs. 

The question of whether to use coal tar pitch or 
asphalt as a plying material is a mooted one, and so far as I 
know has never been satisfactorily settled. After the 
representatives of both interests have called and have told 
all the advantages of their material and the disadvantages 


of the other material, a poor bewildered and befuddled | 


specification writer feels very much like saying with 
Mercutio: “A plague on both your houses.” 

One particular advantage which asphalt has is that it 
has a higher melting point than coal tar pitch, so when 
there is to be any exposure to high temperatures I would 
advise specifying asphalt rather than coal tar pitch. A 
recent development in membrane waterproofing is the 
introduction of saturated woven cotton fabrics as a sub- 
stitute for rag felt. ‘These fabrics are much stronger and 
consequently less liable to tear than the rag felt. The 
manufacturers of these fabrics claim that by their use two 
plies of fabric are sufficient under ordinary conditions, and 
three plies are sufficient for any condition. 

The only fault 1 have ever discovered in membrane 
waterproofing is the possibility of a puncture and the 
practical impossibility of getting at the membrane to make 
any repairs. Having once had the job of locating leaks 
in membrane waterproofing, I can say that the traditional 
needle in the haystack was not much more difficult. For 
one use at least, | believe membrane waterproofing has no 
equal; that is for the waterproofing of floor slabs it seems 
to stand alone and to have no rivals. 

The interior coating methods of waterproofing are the 
waterproofed cement, frequently called the “Hydrolithic 
method,” although that title is somewhat misleading as 
“Hydrolithic” is a trade name and refers to one of the 
several types of the same method, and not to the method 
itself; and the iron dust or iron oxide method, frequently 
called the “Ironite” method, which again is also one of 
the several types of the same method. 

The waterproofed cement method of waterproofing 
was developed by E. J. Winslow, about thirty years ago, 
and consists of a specially prepared cement mortar con- 
taining a waterproofing element, which is applied to the 
inside surface of the walls and over the basement or 
cellar floor, There are one or two companies making 
waterproofed cements to be used for this purpose; also 
waterproofing compounds are sold which when mixed with 
cement mortar render it waterproof. ‘The coating on the 
walls is usually applied in two coats, finishing 5@ inch 
thick, and that on the floors is usually one inch thick and 
serves the double purpose of a waterproofing agent and 
a wearing surface. ‘This method is specially suited for 
the waterproofing of deep foundations under excessive 
water conditions, like the Vesey Street building of the 
New York Telephone Company, the foundations for 
which are carried down something like eighty feet, prac- 
tically in the North River, and which has several basement 
stories below the water level which are perfectly dry. 

The iron dust or iron oxide method, as it is sometimes 
called, consists of a finely powdered iron dust mixed with 
chemicals (generally sal-ammoniac) which when mixed 
with water causes the iron to oxidize rapidly and to ex- 
pand to many times its normal size with a strong cementi- 
tious action, and a natural water resistant property. This 
compound is mixed to the consistency of paint and is 
brushed on in very thin coatings, four or five applications 
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AND FLOOR HARDENERS 


generally being sufficient. It is necessary to cover the 
waterproofing on floors with a protective coat of cement 
mortar at least one inch thick. This type of waterproofing 
takes plaster perfectly, if it is desired to finish any rooms 
or spaces in the basement of the building. 

A combination of the two foregoing methods of water- 
proofing has been used recently with very good results. 
The walls were waterproofed by the iron dust method 
and the basement floor was waterproofed by the water- 
proofed cement method. This saved the waterproofing of 
the floors and then having to put on the protective coat 
of cement mortar, one operation sufficing. In specifying 
waterproofing to be done by this method it is good prac- 
tice to specify that the wall waterproofing should be 
carried out on the floor at least six inches, and that the 
floor waterproofing should be carried up on the walls at 
least three inches. This will insure a thoroughly water- 
tight joint at the junction between the two types of 
waterproofing. 

Before either the waterproofed cement method of 
waterproofing or the iron dust method are applied the 
concrete walls and floor should be thoroughly roughed 
and cleaned to form a good bond for the coating. One 
great advantage in the use of either of these methods of 
waterproofing is that if a leak occurs in the coating it is 
perfectly visible and the waterproofing can be hacked 
out and a new coating installed. 

In all forms of waterproofing it is very important that 
where pipes or conduits go through the walls and puncture 
the waterproofing, the space around the pipe shall be made 
absolutely watertight by caulking and filling with asphalt 
or coal tar pitch. In specifying waterproofing it is well to 
remember that the application is worth quite as much if not 
more than the materials used, so it is good practice to 
specify that the work must be done by men thoroughly 
skilled in this kind of work, and by a company which has 
already done successful work of this character. 

It is very important in writing the specifications for a 
building which is to have the basement floor and walls 
waterproofed, to call for certain work to be done by other 
trades to accommodate the work of the waterproofing con- 
tractor. If membrane waterproofing is to be used, 
abrasion walls either of brick or hollow tile should be 
specified under mason work. These walls should be four 
inches thick laid up against the sides of the excavation to 
receive the membrane before the walls are built. A 
cinder concrete mat four inches thick should be specified 
to receive the membrane under the floor and a protective 
screed coat of cement mortar one half inch thick should 
be specified to be laid over all membrane waterproofing of 
floors as soon as it is laid. 

If the waterproofed cement or the iron dust method 
are to be used, a depression should be called for in the 
slab under the boiler, two feet at each side and at end of 
boiler and six feet at front of boiler, and six inches deep 
to allow for the installation of a sand cushion and a fire 
brick insulation under and around the boiler to protect 
the waterproofing. Also, specify that wherever doors 
occur in the partitions in the basement or cellar that slots 
shall be formed in the floor, to be three inches deep, one 
foot longer than the door openings and one foot wider 
than the partitions to accommodate the saddles and the 
door bucks. 

Dampproofing, although it has only been in general 
use a little over thirty years, was known and used cen- 
turies ago. Cennino Cennini, a celebrated Italian painter 
writing sometime about the end of the fourteenth or the 
(Continued on page 74, Advertising Section) 
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CATHEDRAL OF KIEV, RUSSIA 


From “Russland—Europa—A merika” 


Russland-Europa-Amerika, Ein Architektonischer Quer- 
schnitt, by Erich Mendelsohn; 215 pages, 9” x 13”; price 
$6.00; published by Contempora, Inc., New York, distrib- 
uted by the Architectural Publishing Company, New York. 

The collection of photographs contained in this work 
gives one, as implied by the title, an architectural cross 
section of Russia, Europe, and America as it looks today. 
It was prepared by the distinguished leader of the German 
modernist school, Erich Mendelsohn, and so is of definite 
interest as indicating what he considers significant in the 
contemporary picture. It is not a book to crib from but 
rather a bit of food for the architectural philosopher who 
wishes to look the field over rapidly and draw whatever 
conclusions may be drawn from what it shows. Each plate 
is accompanied by a brief note by the author pointing out 
what is of particular interest to him but unless you 
read German you will have to guess at the meaning. 


Colonial Interiors, Second Series, by Edith Tunis Sale; 
159 plates, 914” x 13”; price $15.00; published by 
William Helburn, Inc., New York. 

This volume supplements and is uniform in size with 
the previously published “Colonial Interiors” by Leigh 
French, Jr. It presents in convenient form a record of 
many full interiors, entrance halls, staircases, mantels, and 
other details of the colonial houses of Virginia. A few 
photographs of interiors in New Bern, N. C., and of 
Homewood, Baltimore County, Md., are included as being 
closely related to the Virginia work. Most of the 159 
plates are photographs, but 15 of them are line drawings. 
They are arranged in groups according to subject so that if 
the reader is looking for chimney breasts, doorways, or 
what not he will not have to search through the entire 
volume. 


Old Houses in England, by Rowland C. Hunter; 114 
plates, 10%” x 1314”; price $8.50; published by John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 

.. This book includes a fine collection of well taken pho- 
tographs with a few sheets of miscellaneous details show- 
ing the less pretentious old houses which are scattered 
through the. eastern and southern counties of England, 
principally in the smaller towns and their adjoining 
countryside. . The plates are large.and clear, giving a very 
good idea of the material, texture, and detail of the sub- 
jects as well as showing how well they fit into their 
natural settings. There is a definite charm to this old 
work and the designer can without incongruity make use 
today of the many suggestions that can come to him 
through familiarity with these buildings of another age. 
Half timber, brick, stone, wood, slate, and tile are capable 
of being used in the American architecture of today just 
as effectively as they were used in England several cen- 
turies ago and this book may help to inspire many an archi- 
tect and designer to get the right feeling for this type of 
work. 





INTERIOR, DIGGES HOUSE, YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA 
From “Colonial Interiors, Second Series” 
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COTTAGE NEAR GOUDHURST 
From “Old Houses in England” 


The Elements of Domestic Design, by Arthur J. Penty; 
102 pages, 9” x 12”; price 15s; published by The 
Architectural Press, London. 

Mr. Penty is so well known through his writings as a 
medizvalist that we look with interest at what he has to say 
about domestic design. This book is based on a study of 
the primitive in design where the elemental things in archi- 
tecture are to be found—hence the choice of a title. The 
author’s thorough knowledge of architectural history gives 
him a sound point of view whence he gains a broad per- 
spective of the field of domestic building. He takes up 
and discusses in turn each part of a house, considering it 
from the angle of good craftsmanship and honest use of 
materials. The wealth of practical information included 
concerning materials and craftsmanship, though written 
for British practice, may be of immense value to the 
American architect, designer, or draftsman and give him 
increased understanding of why things are done the way 
they are. The illustrations are drawings by the author, 
excellently presented and full of data relating to all sorts 
of details found in English residence work. Altogether it 
is an extremely useful volume for anyone interested in 
residence design. 

The Skyscraper, by W. C. Clark and J. L. Kingston; 
159 pages, 6” x 9”; price $2.00; published by the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., New York. 





After two years of study and investigation the American 
Institute of Steel Construction has published the findings 
of its committee in this slim but intensely informative 
volume which should be of great interest to every archi- 
tect who is designing, or hopes to design, skyscraper build- 
ings. The economic considerations which govern sky- 
scraper heights should be known before designs are pre- 
pared and if the architect is in possession of this knowledge 
he is much better fitted to advise his client. ‘Too often 
the architect, through ignorance of the economics of the 
situation, is relegated to a minor position during the pro- 
motion and execution of such a building project and this 
situation, we feel, is not to the best interests of the client. 
If the architect were in possession of complete knowledge 
as to what factors entered into the question of compara- 
tive financial return on a twenty, thirty, or forty story 
building on a given site he would be in a better position 
to dominate the project. This book will help him. 
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The Design of Masonry Structures and Foundations, by 
Clement C. Williams; 583 pages, 6” x 9”; price $5.00, 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 

This volume is an extremely competently written en- 
gineering textbook on masonry structures and foundations 
which might be valuable to an architect who was con- 
fronted with the necessity for figuring his own structures. 
It was written primarily for classroom use. The author 
is Dean of the College of Engineering at the University 
of lowa. 


Pictorial Drafting, by John H. Hills; 152 pages, 
542” x 8”; price $1.50; published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 

A textbook for high school use, written by a teacher of 
long experience, this volume covers the various phases of 
isometric and perspective drawing that might be met with 
in the drafting rooms of engineering and architectural 


offices and shops. 


Architectural Shadow Projection, by John M. Holmes; 
58 pages, 914” x 1234”; price 10/6d; published by ‘The 
Architectural Press, London. 

This is a clearly written and illustrated exposition of the 
method for casting the conventional architectural shadows 
and covers all the essential forms. Study of its pages will 
equip the student-draftsman with sufficient knowledge to 
lay out correctly any shadows he is likely to meet in making 
formal.architectural renderings. The author’s experience 
as a lecturer at the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture in London has enabled him to appreciate the 
student’s difficulties and show how they may be overcome. 
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WALL COPINGS 
From “The Elements of Domestic Design” 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit, to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of ‘new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 
of charge. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. In this department we shall undertake to answer to the best of our ability all ques- 
tions from our subscribers concerning the problems of the drafting room, broadly considered. Questions of design, con- 
struction, or anything else which may arise in the daily work of an architect or a draftsman, are solicited. Where such 
questions are of broad interest, the answers will be published in the paper. Others will be answered promptly by letter. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 
architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 
similar positions. Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be 


interested in any building material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 





charge, any information you may desire concerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 


O. L. Norman, 11 W. Brady Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
has for sale all copies of Pencit Points from November, 
1926, to the present date. Will accept a reasonable offer 
for all or part. 

Mrs. Gilbert E. Tucker, 2211-11th Avenue, North, 
Seattle, Washington, has the following copies of PENCIL 
Points for sale: January, February, March, April, May, 
and June, 1920; all except January of 1921; January, 
February, March, April, July, September, October, and 
December, 1922; March, and April, 1923. 

Paul H. Till, 3146 Pennsylvania Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., would like to sell the following copies of PENcIL 
Points; 1924, complete; 1925, complete; January, 
March, April, May, and June, 1926. 

Mrs. Philip Sellers, Swarthmore, Pa., has for sale as 
follows: Prncit Poinrs—July to December, inclusive, 
1924; 1925 and 1926 complete; January, February, 
March, June, and September, 1927; also back issues of 
the Architectural Record (some bound), House Beautiful 
and Architecture; a case of drawing instruments, 4 
T-squares, 3 triangles, and drawing board, 2 and 3 ft. 
vanishing points. 

John A, Galvin, 1745 Irving Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has the following Prencit Points for sale: 
October, November, and December, 1920; all except 
October, November, and December, of 1921; the years 
1923 to 1929 inclusive, complete except for the Febru- 
ary, 1924 issue. He also has for sale the following books: 


Raguenet-Materiaux et Documents d’Architecture et Sculp- 
ture; Les Medailies Concours d’ Architecture; Grand Prix 
de Rome (four portfolios) d@’Architecture Ecole de Mate- 


riale des Beaux Arts; Documents d’ Architecture Moderne 
(3 portfolios). 

Sidney W. Little, 202 Burbank Drive, Snyder, New 
York, has for sale the January, and February, 1925, and 
June, 1929, issues of PENciL Points; also some back 
numbers of other architectural magazines. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE 
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For Rent—Desirable office, 12th Floor, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. 638 sq. ft., $170.00 monthly. 
Apply Room No. 1230, North Wing. 

Albert H. Dow, 192 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
has for sale copies of PeENcit Points dating back to 1920. 

E. G. Kingston, 65 Kenwood Avenue, Worcester, Mass., 
has for sale a library of architectural and engineering 
books, including monographs, A-1 condition, mostly in 
latest editions; file of indexed magazine plates from 
domestic architectural issues of past eight years; also files 
(almost unbroken) of practically all architectural period- 
icals for the past few years, except recent issues. 

C. R. Dennison, 33 Scott Street, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has all copies of PENcit Points from the first issue for 
sale at a reasonable price for the lot, purchaser to pay 
carriage charges. 

Allen W. Baker, Jr., State Bank Bldg., Coloma, Michi- 
gan, would like to obtain a copy of the December, 1928, 


issue of PENcIL Points. 


PERSONALS 


Levi A. GentEssE, ARCHITECT, has recently opened an 
office at 510 Minahan Building, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Van Wart anv WEIN, ARCHITECTS, have moved their 
office to larger quarters in the same building, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Tue Orrice or W. Sranwoop PuHiLuips, ARCHITECTS, 
Inc., of 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, wish to announce 
that Mr. Louis Kurtz is no longer connected in any way 
with the organization. 

Frepverick C. Kiawirer, ArcuiTEcT, has resigned from 
the firm of Martin Tullgren & Sons Company, Architects, 
of Milwaukee, Wisc., to enter private practice at 2077 
Fairmount Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, 

JosepH Harsreap Roserts, ArcuitTect, formerly at the 
Marine Bank Building has moved into his new quarters at 
501 Termino Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. As Secretary 
of the Architectural Club of Long Beach, Mr. Roberts re- 
quests all communications to be sent to the new address. 


FOUND ON PAGE 78, ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Watcu Pencil Points each month for the Eldorado Texture reproductions 
by Ernest W. Watson. Send for samples of Eldorado, ‘“The Master Draw- 


ing Pencil,’’ to Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Pencil Dept. 167-J, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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WATERPROOFING, DAMPPROOFING, AND 
FLOOR HARDENERS 
(Continued from page 601, Editorial Section) 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and giving instruc- 
tions for the remedying of a damp wall before painting 
on it, recommends several methods, one of which is as 
follows: “First take boiling ship’s pitch and rub it 
well into the wall. When you have done this, take the 
same pitch (pegola o pece, i. e. coarse natural turpentine 
resin) and take dry new bricks pounded, in the same way 
pound them and incorporate them with the said pegola; 
put same all over the wall, that is wherever there is any 
damp and beyond. This is a perfect cement (smalto).” 

Not such a far cry to our present-day dampproofing, 
and the powdered brick made a pretty fair plaster bond. 
So far as I have any knowledge the foundation of all 
dampproofings is bitumens, usually asphalt, and as prac- 
tically all of them are patented products, their exact 
composition is kept secret by the manufacturers. There 
are a number of different types of dampproofings on the 
market suited for different conditions and different 
uses, the principal ones being the mastics which are so 
heavy that they are applied with a trowel, the semi-mastics 
which are soft enough to be applied with a heavy roofing 
brush and the damp resisting paints which are applied with 
an ordinary brush. The majority of the mastics and 
semi-mastics contain asbestos fibre, which prevents the 
material from running in the summer and the asphalt 
prevents cracking in the winter. 

A comparatively new preparation for use in damp- 
proofing is the asphalt emulsion which is produced by 
dispersing pure asphalt in the form of minute particles 
in a water vehicle, with a small percentage of a colloidal 
mineral. This emulsion is of a heavy creamy consistency, 
in perfect suspension. When the emulsion is applied to 
the surface of a wall or elsewhere the water vehicle 
evaporates and the particles of asphalt coalesce, resulting 
in a firm coating of pure asphalt. 

A new method of dampproofing has recently been per- 
fected which is done in two operations. The first opera- 
tion consists of coating the wall surface with a cement 
filler composed of cement, lime, asphalt emulsion and 
water; the second operation consists of the spraying on 
of an asphalt emulsion. 

In specifying dampproofing, always call for the mate- 
rials to be applied in strict accordance with the manufac- 
turer’s instructions, and without thinners or adulterants. 
Also, specify that the dampproofing shall be carried up 
into all window jambs and chases, and out at least one 
foot on the under side of all floor slabs. Dampproofing, 
either mastic or semi-mastic, is frequently used on the 
outside of walls below grade where there are no serious 
water conditions to contend with but merely to prevent 
the moisture from the earth from penetrating the walls. 
This method of dampproofing is quite inexpensive and 
it practically always insures a dry basement. 

Colorless or transparent dampproofing—called “color- 
less waterproofing” by some manufacturers—is made in 
two forms, liquid dampproofing and dampproofing powder. 
The liquids are usually a combination of stearates and 
mineral waxes cut with volatile liquid thinners. They 
are applied either by brush or by spray, and penetrate 
stone or brick thoroughly closing all cracks and pores, the 
volatile thinners evaporate leaving only the water resisting 
materials. ‘The dampproofing powders are specially pre- 
pared, and are dissolved in clear water on the job and are 
applied by brush or by spray. Colorless dampproofings 
are used on the outside of exterior walls either brick, 
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stone, stucco or concrete, where as a result of improper 
construction or faulty materials water or dampness find 
their way through the walls, and they are also specified to 
be applied to walls which are to be built and there is a 
possibility that they may not be dampproof, and also to 
prevent efflorescence. 

One of the latest, if not the latest, developments in 
the field of waterproofing and dampproofing is spandrel 
dampproofing or spandrel waterproofing or spandrel flash- 
ing, as it is variously called. This form of dampproofing 
has been developed to overcome what is probably the 
greatest defect found in the skeleton type of construction, 
whether built with steel or concrete frames, which is the 
leakage above and below the spandrel beams. These 
places are undoubtedly the most’ vulnerable spots in the 
whole building; where the curtain’ wall rests on the 
framing the moisture .passes through the wall at the top 
of the spandrel beam-due to the-comparative smoothness 
of the concrete, and at the lower surface of the beam 
the wall pulls away from the concrete just a sufficient 
amount to cause a slight crevice through which .moisture 
readily enters. Spandrel ‘dampproofing is done with 
either asphalt saturated felt or saturated fabric, and is 
carried down the facé"of webs“of the beams or on the 
face of the beam filling where steel framing is used and 
down the face of the beaths:where a concrete frame is 
used, and out on the lintel or ‘a joint, and the top of the 
felt or fabric is turned up on the back of the wall at the 
floor level. The felt or fabric is given two trowel coats 
of asphalt mastic and all joints in the felt or fabric are 
cemented with mastic. 

Another method of ‘spandre] dampproofing is done by 
using a heavy cotton fabric impregnated and coated on 
both sides with asphalt which does not require coating 
with mastic, but simply has the joints cemented with it. 

In addition to the general line of waterproofing and 
dampproofing compounds, some very good side lines have 
been developed, one of the most useful of which are the 
various caulking compounds. ‘These compounds are made 
from permanently elastic materials and should be non- 
staining. ‘The original use for which most of the caulk- 
ing compounds were intended was the caulking around 
window frames, but of late years they have also been 
specified for pointing up the top joints of stone and terra 
cotta copings, cornices, and pediments. The caulking 
around window frames is very essential, as the leakage 
of air and the penetration of moisture around the frames 
is a serious matter, and with the shrinkage of wood frames 
and disintegration of the mortar around steel frames it 
becomes much worse in a very few years, all of which 
is averted by properly caulking around the frames. 
Seepage through the joints in copings has been a leading 
cause of dampness in walls for centuries, in fact Cennini 
mentions it in his book and recommends re-coping the 
walls to cure dampness. Much of this trouble is caused 
by the expansion and contraction of the stone, due to 
variations in the temperature which loosens the mortar 
and leaves an open joint. The elasticity of the caulking 
compound prevents this and helps materially in keeping 
dampness out of the parapet walls. 

Floor hardening is a comparatively new development 
brought about by the great increase in the use of cement 
flooring, which commenced about the beginning of the 
present century. Previous to that time.cement floors were 
used principally in cellars or basements and in buildings 
of the roughest type, but when they began to be used in 
wholesale mercantile establishments and offices it was dis- 


(Continued on page 81, Advertising Section) 
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WATERPROOFING, DAMPPROOFING, AND 
FLOOR HARDENERS 
(Continued from page 74, Advertising Section) 


covered that the dusting and crumbling of the cement 
topping was a very serious matter. Some of the. early 
attempts at floor hardening were quite unique, and for 
business reasons were surrounded with an air of mystery. 
Today there are no secrets of any consequence, and we 
have two recognized methods of floor hardening, the 
liquid and the metallic. 

The liquid method of floor hardening is accomplished 
by mixing a combination of crystal fluosilicates of zinc 
and magnesium with clear water and flushing it on the 
finished cement floor, two applications generally being 
sufficient. This solution of fluosilicates combines with the 
free lime in the cement finish, and forms calcium fluoride, 
which is very similar to the fluor spar which is found in 
various building stones. One great advantage of this 
method is that it can be applied to old floors, and to any 
spots in the floor which show wear or have to be patched 
for any cause whatsoever. 

Metallic hardening is accomplished by mixing a 
specially prepared ground iron with the cement and sand 
used in mixing the cement topping. When combined with 
the cement topping the iron particles interlock, binding 
together with the Portland cement. When set the topping 
becomes extremely dense and flint hard. In localities 
where it is not easy to obtain metallic hardeners and 
where strict economy is absolutely necessary, very fair 
results may be had in hardening cement floors by using 
commercial iron filings, care being taken to see that they 
are free from oil, grease, and non-ferrous metals, mixing 
thirty pounds of iron filings with thirty pounds of 
cement for every one hundred square feet of floor surface 
to be hardened. Now I am not an advocate of the use 
of cheap materials or methods in building construction, 
but we must all recognize the fact that, as much as we 
would like to, we can not all build Cathedrals of St. John 
the Divine. In specifying floor hardening it is very im- 
portant to specify that the work shall be done in strict 
accordance with the manufacturer’s instructions. 

In addition to these well known forms of floor hard- 
eners, there are also a number of special hardeners on 
the market, among which are liquid integral hardeners and 
several colored hardeners which not only harden the 
cement floors, but also color the cement topping, giving 
it a handsome finish which will not wear off. These are 
all patented products and are manufactured by several 
reputable companies, some of whom just sell the materials, 
while others install their product. 

The foregoing information covers the bulk of the 
waterproofing, dampproofing, and floor hardening methods 
in general use, and in closing I will offer one small piece 
of advice to specification writers, young architects, and 
others. Whenever you happen to have a serious problem 
in waterproofing, dampproofing, or floor hardening, call 
in the representative of one of the really good com- 
panies who do that work and get set right in the beginning 
—which is much better than taking any chances. 


A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


(Other items opposite and page 78, Advertising Section) 


Position Wanted: Architectural specification writer and 
superintendent, college graduate fifteen years’ all-round 
experience on all types ot buildings, no extras on specifica- 
tions, no trouble on superintendence; industrious, alert, 
pleasing personality. Reasonable salary. Box No. 736, 
care of Pencit Points. 

Partner Wanted: Architect and engineer (R.A. in New 
York State) looks for partner or associate who could help 
. Solicit business. One good in elevations preferred. Box 
No. 737, care of Pencm Pornts. 











. Through years of experi- 
ence, Kawneer craftsmen 
have acquired the ait at 
rendering in metal (cast, 
drawn and extruded) dis- 
tinctive and efficient store 
fronts of any ie or-de- 

- sign. Write for book of 


outstanding installations. 
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THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICHIGAN — 
KAWNEER MFG. CO.,. BERKELEY, CALIF. (SUBSIDIARY) 
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A CENTURY OLD 
but still this cypress house ts young 
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"Shadows-on-the-Teche”’ near New Iberia, Louisiana, is a proud old southern land mark. 
Although built early in the 1800's, its Tidewater Red Cypress construction is still in 


good condition. 





Colonel Richard C. Stokes of Covington, Virginia, employed the same rugged lumber in 
his new home, ‘‘Edgehill’’. Bates and Howe, New York City, were the architects. 


SPECIFY 


Like hundreds of century-old southern 
mansions built of Tidewater Red Cypress 
(coast type), “Shadows-on-the-Teche” 
seems to have gleaned only a mellow trace 
of charm from sun and rain and age. 


Still in sound condition, it tells an amaz- 
ing story of this lumbet’s tireless ability to 
fight off roc—and hence, repair bills. 


Architects throughout America have long 
favored Tidewater Red Cypress for con- 
struction at all weather points. Every year 
more home-owners are recognizing the 
economies of its easy workability, its tight 
coherence with paint, and great durability. 


And so today the demand for Tidewater 
Red Cypress has grown to far exceed that of 
any other period in its century-old history. 


An exquisite wood for interiors 


Many prominent architects have attained 
interiors of unusual beauty with Tidewater 
Red Cypress. “A Book of Interiors,” which 
contains photographs of their work, has 
been prepared to show you different inter- 
esting ways in which this charming wood 
has been employed. 


For your complimentary copy, write to 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla. 


If your dealer is not stocked with Tide- 
water Red Cypress, he can get it for you 
quickly—or you can write direct to any of 
the Association Mills here listed, who 
published this advertisement: 

Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C. 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla. 
Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla. 


Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 
Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 


TIDEWATER RED CY PRE'SS 
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